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Editor’s Introduction 


THE enthusiastic welcome which greeted the publi- 
cation of In the Days of the Second Temple and 
Israel in Canaan was most encouraging to us. We 
take pleasure, therefore, in presenting herewith to 
our schools the second volume of biblical history by 
Dr. Jacob S. Golub, entitled In the Days of the First 
Temple. 

Like the two volumes previously written by the 
author, this one treats of Jewish History through the 
problem approach. The material is organized in 
large units of instruction, and the outstanding facts 
and ideas connected with any one period in Jewish 
History are told and taught in the course of the de- 
velopment of these large units or sections. 

The treatment which the author gives to the pro- 
phetic period deserves special mention. Though this 
period is one in which some of the most fundamental 
Jewish values were developed, because of the diffi- 
culties which it offers as material for instruction, it 
has been poorly taught in most of our schools. It 
is thus highly gratifying to give to the young an ap- 
proach to the growth and the development of pro- 
phetic Judaism that is objective at the same time 
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that it is understandable and inspiring, as well as in- 
clusive of all the basic prophetic ideals. 

We sincerely hope that the Jewish schools in 
America will continue to reflect their appreciation of 
these volumes and of the organized effort on the part 
of the Department of Synagogue and School Exten- 
sion which makes the publication of an adequate 
textbook literature possible. 

EMANUEL GAMORAN 


Preface 


In the Days of the First Temple is the second half 
of the story of Jsrael in Canaan. The division into 
two parts was made merely for the student’s con- 
venience, and there is, therefore, little more that need 
be said in introduction beyond what has already ap- 
peared in the former volume. 

One point is perhaps worth restating. The writer 
is only too conscious of his limitations in the field of 
Biblical Science and knows well that many state- 
ments offered in the text are in dispute. In self- 
extenuation, the writer would point out that the © 
larger issue at the present time is whether or not we 
shall present the earliest story of our people as a 
natural if unique development, or as one different in 
that it was completely guided by supernatural forces. 

Viewing his task from the angle of the teacher, 
the author has attempted to set forth a plausible and 
readable account, organized about problems which, 
to his mind, are fundamental. The manuscript was 
read by several specialists in biblical history who 
were Satisfied that basically the hypotheses set forth, 
while not uncontrovertible, are essentially tenable. 


Some criticism has been levelled against the ab- 
ix 
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sence of illustrations and maps in color in previous 
volumes. The omission in the former as in this 
volume was not due to oversight, but to the prohibi- 
tive cost of such inclusions. Unfortunately the Jewish 
textbook field is too limited to warrant expenditures 
beyond the enormous cost already entailed. 

The writer feels indebted to very many persons 
who have assisted him and cheerfully utilizes this 
opportunity to make due acknowledgments. Dr. 
William Rosenau, Chairman of the Committee on 
Elementary Education and Dr. Joseph Rauch, both 
~ members of the Commission on Jewish Education, 
have read the manuscript carefully and have con- 
tributed many essential suggestions. Dr. Jacob R. 
Marcus of the Faculty of the Hebrew Union College 
and Dr. Isadore Keyfitz of the University of Mis- 
souri have given the writer valuable critical help. 
The writer is particularly grateful to his friend, Dr. 
Leo L. Honor, Director of the College of Jewish 
Studies of Chicago, who has read the manuscript 
very analytically and has contributed much, both to 
the verification of fact and to the point of view. Mr. 
Solomon Bluhm has kindly read the text and made 
suggestions for improvement in style. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to 
the staff of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, to Rabbi Louis I. Egelson for his painstaking 
collection of the numerous elements which go into a 
book, such as illustrations, maps, etc., to Mr. M. 
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Myer Singer for his splendid choice of typography, 
paper and binding, and for the general supervision 
of the book through the press; to Mr. Nelson Ron- 
sheim for drawing the illustrations, maps, and time 
lines. ; 

The writer is particularly grateful to his friend, 
Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, educational director of the 
Commission on Jewish Education, for stimulating 
the work and for thoughtful reaction on numerous 
questions at issue. Lastly, the writer wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation to the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations for its liberality in the publica- 
tion of this as of the prior volumes, in sparing no ex- 
pense to bring the book up to the finest standards 
of textbook making. 

Jacos S. GoLuB 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

April, 1931 
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Introduction 


This story is the second part of the story of Israel 
in Canaan, | 
Israel in Canaan told of the youth of our people. 
We saw them as a group of clans coming out of the 
desert to win a home. They had to migrate from 
place to place in search of food, and often they were 
obliged to battle over a well of water. Life was al- 
ways uncertain, every day holding out the danger of 
a war. Every strange tribe or nation was a possible 
enemy to be feared and attacked. Under such con- 
ditions, education, the arts, or any other field of 
civilization, could make little progress. The nomadic 
clan was, to its own members, the only group of 
importance in the world, and all else, even their god, 
was thought of merely as related to the clan. 
- Our ancestors broke through their bonds of nom- 
adism and won a land for themselves. Hereafter 
they would have a home that would maintain them. 
They would plant crops, grow vines, or learn to work 
with their hands. Food and water, a safe shelter and 
peace—these every man might now expect of life. 
To retain its land Israel would have to defend it, 


and would be obliged to organize into one strong 
xix 
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government for its defense. Laying aside tribal jeal- 
ousies was not an easy task. Moreover, the numerous 
tribes could not readily learn to act together for 
the common good. Many attempts at union were 
made, most of them short-lived. At last union was 
gained. Indeed, under David the union was so 
strong that Israel was able to extend its power in 
all directions and became a mighty kingdom. 

In its religion and thought, too, in ways of kindly 
living with neighbor and stranger, in understanding 
God, our ancestors had made great progress. 

Israel was now a grown nation. It was as strong, 
as well governed, as civilized in almost every way 
as the other nations on its borders. Israel became a 
full member in its immediate family of nations. The 
story that follows will be of a nation already formed. 

We are curious to hear of our ancestors’ first ex- 
perience in nationhood. 

How did our ancestors maintain their place among 
the nations? Did they hold it safely or was their po- 
sition threatened? Did they hold a place of honor 
in their world or were they to remain one of the 
small, unknown peoples? Did they grow in civiliza- 
tion as a fully developed people or did their 
progress stop with the days of David? Moreover, how 
much nearer did the period of our first kingdom bring 
us to the Jewish religion and the Jewish people of 
today? . 

The answer to these questions constitutes the story 
of In the Days of the First Temple. 


Section | 
Was the Union Worth 
Its Cost? 


Was the Union Worth Its Cost? 


For over two hundred years from their entrance 
into Canaan until the time of Saul about 1040 
B.C.E., the Hebrew clans in Canaan suffered for 
want of a united government. 

Because of their disunion they were exposed to at- 
tack from many sides. Again and again they were 
obliged to repel invasion of their land till they 
were finally overcome by the Philistines. 

At last Israel became united. Through the efforts 
of Saul and especially through the might of 
David, the Philistine yoke was shaken off, Israel 
became master of its land and even extended its 
rule over many surrounding peoples. | 

Now another brilliant king was on the throne, the 
famous King Solomon. In his day Israel held a 
position of honor and distinction. The great king 
of Egypt gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to King Solomon. The king of wealthy Tyre 
made a business alliance with the Hebrew mon- 

- arch. 
The first Temple was built. 
King Solomon himself left a reputation for wisdom 


and splendor. 
3 
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Was the union worth its cost? “Of course,” you 
would say. Yet the people were very unhappy 
under Solomon. The northern tribes, in particular, 
were so dissatisfied that they attempted secession 
in Solomon’s lifetime and did actually secede after 
his death. 

Why? 


Was the Union Worth 
Its Cost? 


FTER two hundred years of effort to form a 
union of all the Hebrew tribes, the heroic at- 
tempts of Saul and the genius of David at last es- 
tablished a firm Hebrew state. All Israel was now 
ruled by a king whose power was so unquestioned 
that Solomon, the son of David, could have himself 
crowned without even consulting the leaders of the 
people. It was not even considered unnatural for 
- Solomon to have those who plotted against him put _ 
to death. 

Yet, though the Hebrew state seemed so well es- 
tablished, it was really only in its beginnings. The 
Hebrew state was like a young man who has suc- 
cessfully completed his studies for a profession. His 
real test of success would come only after he has 
entered on his practice in competition with other 
grown persons. 

So the nation of Israel was now to have its first 
real test of living as a united people. How successful 
would it be? Could it compete successfully against 
other united peoples? Would union result in benefit 
to the citizens of the Hebrew state? Had the whole 


struggle been worthwhile? 
| 5 
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BENEFITS THAT SHOULD RESULT FROM UNION 


How, let us ask ourselves, might Israel hope to bene- 
fit from a united state? Some benefits we can easily - 
foresee. A united state should insure greater safety 
to its population. Throughout its earlier life in Ca- 
naan, Israel was exposed to attack by all its neigh- 
bors. It had suffered in turn from Canaanites, 
Midianites, Moabites, Ammonites, and Philistines. 
Now it reigned supreme from Elath to Hamath, and 
from the Eastern desert to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Aram were 
tributaries. The broken strength of the Philistines 
was no longer a threat to Israel. As long as the union 
lasted, Israel need have no fear of its neighbors. 

A second result of union might be that Israel as 
one of the important nations would hold a position 
of greater honor in the world than it did formerly. 
An American, for example, is respected everywhere 
because America is one of the foremost nations today. 

Power and wealth bring with them a higher cul- 
ture, more and finer arts and a greater store of 
comforts to make life more pleasant. A powerful 
state should thus insure the prosperity of its citizens. 

Did the kingdom of Solomon fulfill these prom- 
ises? Did it bring to Israel security, power, culture 
and prosperity? 

It did fulfill some and, therefore, it has been re- 
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membered as one of the brilliant periods of Jewish 
history. However, it was only partly successful; in 
some respects the reign of Solomon failed so com-— 
pletely that our ancestors were led to doubt the value 
of the union altogether. Let us see, then, what Solo- 
mon’s rule achieved and wherein it fell short. 


Greater Security—An Era of Peace 


During the reign of Solomon, Israel enjoyed a period 
of peace such as it had not known since it entered. 
the land of Canaan. David’s victories had reduced 
most of the surrounding countries to the position of 
vassals." The only powerful neighbors whose borders 
touched those of the land of Israel were more anxious 
to trade with Israel and sell to it the services of their 
artists and craftsmen than to make war upon it. 
Other foreign nations, such as Egypt, Babylon or 
Assyria, left Israel in peace. The conquered people 
were, aS a whole, kept within the empire by Sol- 
omon’s army. In places the empire did begin to show 
signs of weakness. A part of Edom revolted from 
Judean rule, though the more important section about 
the Red Sea ports remained in Solomon’s possession. 
In the North an Aramean adventurer declared his 


independence from Israel and set up a kingdom in 


Damascus. During Solomon’s lifetime, however, these 


1 Conquered countries forced to pay taxes to their conquerors. 
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losses were slight, the other nations being well kept 
to their allegiance. The empire of Egypt, south of 
Judah, too, preferred friendly relations to war. Egypt 
at the time was bold enough to make conquests in 
the land of the Philistines; but it did not consider 
_ itself equally able in Canaan. Later writers have thus 
explained Solomon’s name—in Hebrew Shlomo—as 
derived from Skolom meaning peace. Solomon does 
rightly deserve to be called a prince of peace. 

To insure the safety of his empire, Solomon not 
merely depended on the army left him by his father 
but strengthened it further by furnishing it with the 
best equipment of the time. Solomon largely increased 
the number of his chariots. He also built many for- 
tresses at the borders of his kingdom and outposts 
in the desert to pro- , 
tect the pathways 
of commerce against 
the desert tribes. 


Greater Glory 


The reign of Solo- A CANAANITE CHARIOT 
The chariot was a small fighting 


mon brought great wagon drawn by two and later by 
glory to the Hebrew more horses. The Canaanite chariots, 
; : which the Israelites later introduced, 
nation. For the first were manned by three soldiers. One 
time our ancestors was the driver, a second the fighter 
and the third protected the other two 

were accepted as with his shield. 
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REMAINS OF GEZER 


The city of Gezer which the Pharaoh gave as a gift to his Hebrew 

son-in-law was recently excavated. This picture shows the remains 

of the Hebrew houses and a street in the old city. Note how small 

and crowded the ancient houses were. Arab villages today are built 
in similar style. 


members in the family of important nations. The 
great nation of Egypt allied itself with King Solomon 
through the marriage of a daughter of the Pharaoh - 
to the Hebrew king. When the Egyptian army cap- 
tured the Philistine city of Gezer, the Pharaoh 
presented it to his Hebrew son-in-law as a wedding 
gift. 

The Phoenicians, master merchants and craftsmen 
of antiquity, were also very friendly with the He- 
brews. King Hiram of Tyre undertook trading ven- 
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tures jointly with King Solomon. Together they sent 
their galleys to Ophir (somewhere in Northern 
Arabia) whence they brought back rich cargoes. 
Nor need the position of the Hebrew nation be 
measured entirely by the favor of outside nations. 
King Solomon himself was a lover of wisdom and 
beauty and his wise sayings as well as the fine 
buildings with which he adorned Jerusalem spread 
the fame of Israel throughout the East. The wisdom 
of Solomon is celebrated to this day not only in the 
Bible but in the legends of all Eastern peoples. Th 
Bible gives an instance of 
the extent of Solomon’s 
fame in the story of the 
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This ship has two decks. Observe the soldiers on the upper deck. 
Their shields are hung in a row on the ship’s rails. The pointed 
prow of the ship was used to ram enemy vessels in battle. Such 
were probably the ships which Solomon fitted out for his sea trade. 
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Queen of Sheba who, from her far-off kingdom in 
Northern Arabia, came to visit the great king of 
whom she had heard so much. To this day Solomon 
is spoken of as “the wise man.” 


Prosperity 


The Hebrew people had gained measurably in peace 
and glory through the formation of the union. Let 
us now ask whether there was an ae. gain in pros- 
perity during this period. 

What we have read thus far should have led us to 
believe that the land did enjoy prosperity. A poor 
country is seldom sought as a friend by stronger 
nations, certainly not as a business partner. All con- 
ditions favored the people’s well being. Peace is al- 
ways a great economy because it saves the enormous 
cost of wars. In war, besides wealth spent on arms 
and other equipment, tLe land loses its most valuable 
elements, the young men who fall in battle or remain 
forever disabled. Even those who return have 
suffered the loss of time from their farms and work- 
shops. Furthermore, war always leaves many depend- 
ent orphans and widows who must be cared for by 
public charity. A nation thus pays for wars through 
high taxes and decreased earnings. A state of peace, 
therefore, should have greatly enriched the country. 
The land should have been prosperous, too, because 
of the large revenue from trade and traders. The 
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most important. trade routes between Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Babylon and Eastern Arabia passed through 
Hebrew territory. Making the highways safe from 
thieving desert raiders led caravans to prefer these 
routes, thus yielding to King Solomon the tax for 
safe passage generally paid by merchants. The king 
should thus have been able to reduce other taxes on 
his own subjects. | 


KING ENGAGES IN TRADE 


Not only did Solomon increase his country’s wealth 
through taxes on caravans, but he also engaged in 

profitable undertakings himself. It was usual 
for kings to send their own trading caravans or sea- 
going galleys to foreign lands to exchange wares at 
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The “ship of the desert” is still employed over the old routes 
alongside of railroad and auto trucks. 
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a profit. Together with Hiram, king of Tyre, Solomon 
equipped ships which, as we have already mentioned, 
sailed to Ophir and, possibly, to other lands. From 
these trips the merchantmen returned laden with 
spice wood, ivory, and particularly with silver and 
precious stones, and even with apes and peacocks 
for the amusement of Jerusalem. Solomon, too, seems 
to have maintained a trade in horses which were im- 
ported probably from Northern Arabia and resold 
to the kings of the Hittites and the Arameans. There 
was said to be so much gold in Jerusalem that silver 
was worth hardly anything at all. 

This new large source of wealth, together with 
taxes from the conquered people, should have brought 
to Israel a period of prosperity above any that it had 
enjoyed before. Yet the land did not prosper. On 
the contrary, the lot of the average farmer grew 
worse. Why? | 


SOLOMON SPENT BEYOND His MEANS 


If we ask who is more prosperous, a man who earns 
one hundred dollars a week or one who earns two 
hundred, we should, of course, say the latter. If, 
however, we added that the man who earns one hun- 
dred dollars a week spends ninety dollars and man- 
ages to save ten, whereas the other spends ten dollars 
more than the two hundred he earns, thus getting 
in debt to the extent of ten dollars every week, we 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE AT KARNAK 


The Temple at Karnak was the greatest in Egypt. The columns 
shown here are those which supported the centre of the building. 
They are seventy-nine feet tall, or about eight stories in height, 
and they are so wide on the top that one hundred men can stand 
on each of them. The room of columns which contained 136 of 
these pillars was only one room of the great temple. The wealth 
and slave labor drawn from hundreds of conquered nations made 
this building possible. 
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should hardly call him the more prosperous of the two. 

This fact applies to King Solomon. Although 
Solomon enjoyed the use of far more wealth than the 
kings that lived before him, he spent his funds so lav- 
ishly that they did not suffice him. It was, perhaps, 
unfortunate for Solomon and for the Hebrew king- 
dom that they found themselves so suddenly in the 
intimate society of very rich nations. Jerusalem was 
but a village in comparison with Thebes or Memphis 
of Egypt or with Tyre and Sidon of Phoenicia. The 
Hebrews were like a poor man suddenly grown 
wealthy who leaves his poor neighborhood to move 
into a well-to-do section. Anxious to furnish his home 
as attractively as that of his neighbors, he goes far 
beyond his financial resources and involves himself 
in debt. 

Solomon, ruler of the poor Hebrew kingdom, be- 
came the son-in-law of the Pharaoh of Egypt and the 
business partner of Hiram of Tyre. How could he 
take his Egyptian wife to the wooden structure which 
served as David’s home? How could he bring her to 
the tent which served as the principal shrine of Jeru- 
salem after the magnificent Temples to which she had 
been accustomed? Or how would his reception of the 
king’s messengers from Phoenicia compare with the 
manner in which his ambassadors were welcomed at 
Tyre? Solomon himself, too, loved beautiful sur- 
roundings, beautiful buildings and a beautiful city. 
Believing that his treasures were quite equal to his 
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SoLOMON’s RoyAL BUILDINGS 
As reconstructed by the scholar, Schick. 


ambitions, Solomon set out upon a grand plan of 
beautifying Jerusalem and upon extensive building in 
other parts of the kingdom. 


The Temple 


Among the first of Solomon’s undertakings was the 
building of a Temple to house the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. David had already given thought to the project 
but was discouraged from undertaking it by Nathan 
the prophet. The Bible gives as the-reason the shed- 
ding of blood by David in his many wars. Now Solo- 


1] Chronicles, chap. XXII, vs. 7-8. 


18 Days of First Temple 


mon started the work with the aid of Phoenician 
architects, stone cutters and builders. We do not know 
the exact site of Solomon’s Temple, but it is fairly 
certain that the Temple, together with the other 
royal buildings, was located on a hill north of the old 
city of David. This is now called Moriah or the 
Temple Mount.. 

The Temple was a large structure by comparison 
with other buildings of Jerusalem at the time. It 
was sixty cubits * long, twenty cubits wide and thirty ~ 
cubits high. It was set in a spacious court sur- 
rounded by a wall. 

Around the main building on three sides was 
an additional structure divided into three stories, 
each six cubits in height, the rooms of which were 
probably used as store rooms for the Temple. The 
entrance to the Temple was on the east, on which 
side there was a porch or vestibule, ten feet wide, 
supported by columns. 

The Temple was built of stone; the interior was 
lined with cedarwood which, in turn, was covered 
with gold. On the walls were engraved cherubim,” 
flower cups, and palms. The roof was of cedar timbers 
and the floor was of cypress wood inlaid with gold. 
The doorposts which were of olive wood supported 
folding doors of beautifully carved fir. There were 


1A cubit is about a foot and a half. 
2The cherub was some sort of winged figure, the appearance of 
which we are not certain about. 
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After Stade 
PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


The upper picture shows how the temple appeared in front 
view. The lower picture shows the side view. 


small windows high in the walls which looked over 
the adjoining side buildings. 


DEBIR AND HEKAL 


The Temple proper was divided into two rooms. One 
was called the Debir or the Holy of Holies. It was 
constructed like a cube, measuring twenty cubits in all 
directions. In it was the Ark of the Covenant, con- 
taining two stone tablets. Above the Ark were two 
large cherubim made of olive wood and covered with 
gold. Their wings, each five cubits in length, reached 
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from one wall to the other, touching each other in 
the center of the room, thus covering the Ark. The 
larger room, the Hekal, was forty cubits long and its 
height was the full height of the building, nearly 
thirty cubits. In the Hekal stood a gilt altar of cedar- 
wood and a large table for shew bread.* On either side 
of the room were five golden candlesticks or lamps. 
There were, besides, many vessels for Temple use, 
cups, trays, oil jugs and lamp trimmers, all of pure 
gold. 

Outside, in the court, there was constructed a large 


1See Israel in Canaan, p. 316. 
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Tue Mo.Lten SEA 


The sea was a great bronze basin, or tank, placed in the temple 

court for the storage of water. The basin rested on twelve bronze 

oxen. Besides its practical use, this sea was a symbol of the deep 
oceans which surround the world. 
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bronze altar for sacri- 
fices. Of special interest 
was a large bronze res- 
orate ARN ERS: ervoir or basin, resting 
is p on twelve bronze oxen. 
J The basin, about ten 
ff cubits in diameter and 

five cubits deep, was 
used for storing water 
needed by the priests. 
There were additional 


After Stade : 
A PortaBte Wasu BASIN smaller basins on wheels 


Many basins, such as shown in which could be brought 


this picture, were mounted on 
wheels so that they could be to any part of the court 


moved about in the temple court for washing. In front of 
for the use of the priests. the entrance to the 
Temple were two large pillars with ornamented capi- 
tals. We do not know the use of the pillars, but there 
were similar ones in front of Canaanite temples. 


Other Royal Buildings 


The Temple was only one of a group of buildings 
which Solomon planned. Four other structures were 
included in the royal program. Immediately south of 
the Temple were two palaces: the king’s palace, large 
enough to house Solomon’s many wives (the Bible 
tells of a thousand), and a special palace for the 
Egyptian princess. Then followed the throne room 
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where the king received foreign ambassadors and 
heard cases that came up for trial. In front of the 
throne room was a hall of pillars which served as 
the reception and waiting room. for persons who 
wished to see the king. The southernmost building 
was the House of the Forest of Lebanon, so called 
because of the three rows of forty-five large cedar 
trunks, taken from the Lebanon, which supported the 
building, giving it the appearance of a forest. The 
House of the Forest of Lebanon served in part as 
an assembly chamber and in part as an armory. 

The interior of the palaces, their furnishings and 
even the livery of King Solomon’s attendants drew 


THE House OF THE Forest oF LEBANON 
As restored by the scholar Chipiesz. 
The three rows of beams on which the front porch rested gave the 
building the appearance of a forest. 
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the admiration of all visitors. The Queen of Sheba 
came from a distant country to behold with her own 
eyes the magnificence of Israel’s monarch. King 
Solomon’s throne, made of ivory.and gold, and 
reached by six stairs guarded on either side with 
lions of like material, has become one of the leg- 
endary wonders of the ancient world. Many legends 
have grown up about these steps. The legends tell of 
beasts which came to life while the king was giving 
judgment and with their cries silenced or confused 
false witnesses. So gorgeously was King Solomon’s 
bodyguard attired that the king made for them five 
hundred shields of gold which they carried on state 
occasions. 


Highways and Fortifications 


Nor were Solomon’s building undertakings confined 
only to the Temple and the royal palace. The king 
is said to have paved the streets of Jerusalem with 
black stones. As a part of the reorganization of the 
_ army and its equipment with chariots, whole chariot 

- villages were built and maintained in various parts 
of the kingdom. These naturally added greatly to the 
burdensome cost of government. The king also built 
many fortifications, especially along the highways, 
where he also provided stopping places or cara- 
vanseries for the refreshment of caravans. In Jeru- 
salem, too, anxious to please his many foreign wives 


a 
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THE Poots oF SOLOMON 


This is one of three large deep water reservoirs located between 

Jerusalem and Hebron, said to have been constructed by King 

Solomon. They are partly cut out of the natural rock and partly 

constructed by masonry. In ancient times aqueducts brought their 

water to Jerusalem. These reservoirs are still in use, a pumping 

station having recently been erected which provides water for the 
city of Jerusalem. 


and their countrymen, the king built temples for the 
worship of their gods. 

' To the simple peasants who had never before 
imagined such possible splendor, Solomon’s build- 
ings and wealth seemed truly the work of a magician. 
They believed Solomon capable of everything. Men 
competed in inventing wonderful tales about him. 
They said he could speak the language of the birds, 
insects and trees and that he understood all languages 
of men and could read people’s innermost thoughts. 
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How Were Buildings Paid For? 


Yet, while they were proud of their king’s achieve- 
ments, the Israelites were not at all happy to pay 
the price of these undertakings. You might well im- 
agine how very costly such undertakings were. Re- 
member that in olden times there was no hauling 
or lifting machinery such as we have today. Large 
blocks of stone had to be cut by hand and drawn 
by men on rollers, as in the illustration on the next 
_ page. The picture is Egyptian, but the situation was 
the same in Canaan, made more difficult by the 
mountainous country. Timbers were rare in the Is- 
raelite mountains. They had to be felled in distant 
Phoenicia and sent down to Jaffa on rafts by sea, 
whence they were hauled up the Judean mountains 
to Jerusalem. In building the Temple the huge stone 
blocks had to be lifted in place by persons who 
did not yet know even the use of pulleys. Kings were 
particularly proud of the enormous single stone 
blocks which entered into their buildings and which 
frequently were four to six feet in length and two 
feet or more in thickness. 


FORCED LABOR 


We can well understand, therefore, why the enor- 
mous labor of the construction of the Temple re- 
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quired seven years and that of the royal palaces 
thirteen, and we are not surprised to learn that Solo- 
mon needed about one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand laborers in addition to the skilled workers 
furnished by Phoenicia. Where were such large num- 
bers to be gotten and how were they to be paid? The 
king determined to use forced labor. First he enslaved 
all the remaining Canaanite inhabitants who were liv- 
ing peaceably among the tribes of Israel. Eighty thou- 
sand were compelled to become burden carriers and 
seventy thousand quarry men, that is, persons who 
cut stones out of the mountains. In addition the king 
conscripted* thirty thousand Israelite workmen, who 
were sent in shifts of ten thousand to the forests of 
the Lebanon. These men had to spend one month’s 
labor out of every three months in the service of the 
king. 

Withdrawal of so many workers from the fields 
and the enslavement of thousands of families which 
had learned to live at peace with the Israelites would 
naturally result in great hardships. Picture your 
father being taken away every third month to work 
without pay for. the government. Yet, forced labor 
was not the only tax imposed by the king. Besides 
his building operations and the obligation to sup- 
port this enormous army of workers, the king also 
had to provide for his numerous royal wives, re- 
tainers, charioteers (who are said to have numbered 


1 Took into his service by force. 
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SLAVE Lasor IN ANCIENT TIMES 
Slaves in olden times did the work done by machinery or by draught 
animals today. That is why Solomon required so many laborers for 
his building operations, 


twelve thousand), the rest of the army and friends 
of the king. Solomon also had to pay King Hiram 
of Tyre for his workmen and materials. At first 
Solomon obligated himself to deliver yearly to Hiram 
two hundred twenty thousand bushels of wheat and 
one hundred eighty thousand gallons of the best olive 
oil. To secure all the necessary funds Solomon di- 
vided his country into twelve parts and imposed upon 
each part the task of providing the king for a month. 
Even thus the revenue was not sufficient; and, when 
Hiram demanded more payment than he was receiv- 
ing, Solomon was obliged to give him twenty Israel- 
ite villages in Galilee. 


pan 
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PEASANTS ANGERED AT TAXES 


The Israelite peasant might well ask himself what 
he had gained in the new union. How timely the 
warning of Samuel seemed about the action of the 
king: 


“And Samuel told all the words of the Lord 
unto the people that asked of him a king. And 
he said: ‘This will be the manner of the king 
that shall reign over you: he will take your 
sons, and appoint them unto him, for his char- 
iots, and to be his horsemen; and they shall 
run before his chariots. And he will appoint them 
unto him for captains of thousands, and captains 
of fifties; and to plow his ground, and to reap 
his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, 
and the instruments of his chariots. And he will 
take your daughters to be perfumers, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take your 
fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, 
even the best of them, and give them to his 


servants.’ ”~ 


Part of the time the Hebrew farmer was a slave 
of the king. The rest of his earnings were subject 
to heavy taxes which a wasteful king was spending 
on foreign princesses. The tribes of the North were 


1I Samuel, chap. VIII, vs. 10-14. Some scholars believe that the 
passage was actually written at about this time. 
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especially bitter against Solomon. Judah, the poor 
shepherd tribe, was becoming wealthy at the expense 
of the Northern farmers. To secure taxes from them 
without the privilege even to protest, the king had 
divided the country into twelve divisions, paying 
no attention to ancient tribal boundaries, but joining 
parts of various tribes together. The new division 
made for more efficient government and helped to 
wipe out the old tribal distinctions which still stood 
in the way of perfect union; but the tribes saw only 
evil in the new arrangement. 


Neglect of Sacred Cities 


Angered at the king for his oppressive taxes, the 
Northern tribes now also began to resent his neglect 
of the old holy cities of Gibeon, Shiloh, Shechem or 
Beth El in favor of a new place that had as yet no 
Israelite memories bound up with it. So high did feel- 
ing run that the tribes actually attempted secession 
under the leadership of a young Ephraimite, Jero- 
boam, son of Nabot, whom Solomon had appointed 
chief overseer over his workers. The strong army of 
Solomon suppressed the rebellion, forcing Jeroboam 
to flee to Egypt. There a new king, hostile to Sol- 
omon’s father-in-law and to him, received Jeroboam. 
However, the dissatisfaction was not quieted. Secretly 
it lodged in the hearts of the people till a more favor- 
able time when it might again break out- openly. 
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Solomon No Harsher Than Other Kings 


Why, we wonder, was King Solomon so cruel to his 
subjects? Was it not foolish to overburden his citi- 
zens so? We shall understand the situation better, 
however, if we remember that oppressive taxes were 
the rule in all other surrounding lands. Egypt had 
hundreds of thousands of state slaves whose sole 
pay was a quantity of grain barely sufficient for food. 
The Israelites, you recall, had been such slaves in 
Egypt. The peasantry of Egypt and the lower classes 
of Babylonia, too, were largely in the condition. of 
serfs, near-slaves, whom the nobility might treat as 
they pleased. Forced labor remained a common 
method of taxation in Europe up to, and even after, 
the American Revolution. Before the French Revo- 


A 


CoLLECTING TAXES IN EcyPT 
This picture shows how the town officers responsible for collecting 
the taxes are dragged before scribes and probably beaten with sticks 
for failure to collect sufficient taxes. The scribes on the right side 
of the picture are making a record of the collections. 
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ition in 1789 the French peasant was obliged to 
give from one to three days of work to the manor 
every week. This was often more than King Solomon 
demanded. 

King Solomon’s demands were thus not much more 
severe than those which other absolute rulers had 
made upon their countries. In the other lands, how- 
ever, the enslaved were the conquered peoples who 
had been the original inhabitants of the land. 

_ A king conquering a foreign country would divide 

its land among his followers and make all the former 
inhabitants slaves. Sometimes a powerful nobleman 
of the same country might drive out the reigning 
king with the aid of his men and seize the crown 
for himself. The king’s former subjects would then be 
made slaves, the victorious army enforcing their 
obedience. 

Solomon wished to impose such conditions upon 
his own subjects, who until this time had been 
trained in freedom and independence. King David 
had ruled through their choice. Solomon was the first 
to give no thought to the desire of his subjects. The 
resistance of the nation was thus not yet broken. 


Our ESTIMATE OF SOLOMON 


We who live almost three thousand years after Sol- 
omon are in a position to judge the good as well as 
the evil of his reign. We can admire Solomon’s wis- 
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dom. We approve of his organization of a strong 
government, of his policy of peace, of his reputation 
for justice, even of his building activity which helped - 
to bring art and beauty to poor Judah. Moreover, 
the wide travel experience gained by Israelites as 
well as that brought by visiting merchants was bound 
to widen the Hebrews’ ideas of the world. Solomon’s 
Temple, particularly, was to be the rallying center of 
the true worshippers of God in the centuries which 
followed. So important was the Temple to become 
that we often speak of the whole period of history 
with which this entire book treats as the period of 
the First Temple. 


How Regarded by Israelite Peasant 


However, the poor farmer of King Solomon’s day, 
for whom life was growing harder, could hardly find © 
satisfaction in such benefits. True, the land was safe 
against foreign enemies whose burdens might be 
heavier to bear than those imposed by their own 
king; but at this time there seemed no possible dan- 
ger from foreign enemies. How much better is it, they 
might have argued, to be slaves of Judean shepherds? 
Northern Israel had become a colony of Judah. The 
proud Ephraimite was the vassal of the Southern 
mountaineer. Was the union worth its cost? The 
majcrity of the Israelite farmers would have an- 
swered, “No.” 
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THE NorTH SECEDES 


The outcome of this bitterness was not long in show- 
ing itself. Immediately upon the death of Solo- 
mon, when his son, Rehoboam, wished to succeed to 
the throne, the elders of Israel assembled at Shechem 
and demanded of the new king that he promise to 
lighten their taxes. The king hesitated for a while 
between the advice of his various councillors. The 
elder men foresaw a revolution and, in order to 
avoid it, urged the king to grant the Israelite de- 
mands. The younger men, officers of the army who 
felt certain they could suppress any uprising, ad- 
vised the king to be firm and not to yield to popular 
demand, but to rule like other absolute monarchs. — 
Yielding to his younger military advisers, the king 
proudly threatened the representatives of the North 
with even heavier burdens than had been imposed 
by Solomon. The Northern tribes thereupon declared 
their secession, organized an independent govern- 
ment, and placed the crown upon Jeroboam, son of 
Nabot, who had returned from Egypt. As a first act 
of rebellion they stoned the royal tax collector sent 
by Rehoboam. | 

There were now two Hebrew kingdoms, the 
Judean kingdom of the South, centering about 
Judah, and the Israelite kingdom of the North. 
Rehoboam, unwilling to recognize the Northern 
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kingdom, tried to restore the seceded tribes to the em- 
pire. But Rehoboam’s efforts were unsuccessful. 
The wounds caused by Solomon’s methods of taxa- 
tion could no longer be healed. Israel and Judah 
never again joined into a single state. The glories of 
David’s reign were never again repeated. The long 
struggle for union finally resulted in two kingdoms 
which now remain unchanged till the end of our 
story. Thereafter we shall tell the story of the Di- 
vided Kingdom. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 
Map EXERCISES 


1. In our earlier study we saw how the several separate He- 
brew settlements grew into the kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon. In this volume we begin with a large united land. What 
was to happen to this land as we continue our study? 

Throughout this book let us keep in mind the map we be- 
gan with, in order to be able to compare later territorial 
changes with it. Let us begin by coloring a map of Solomon’s 
empire, showing in colors the following: 

a. The land which was already Israelitish under Saul. 
b. The new territories added under David. 
c. Dependent kingdoms that were not actually part of 
Solomon’s empire. 
d. Independent kingdoms that were friendly. 
Any other important kingdoms mentioned in the chap- 
ter with which you feel you should be familiar. 

2. One of the important sources of King Solomon’s wealth 
was the taxing of trade which passed through his territories. 
From what countries did the traders arrive and at which 
points were they taxed? Were there only land routes or were 
there water routes also? Indicate the routes on an outline 
map. Show where stations might be posted for the collection 
of custom taxes by the letters “‘Sta.” 

3. When the tribes of Israel seceded from Judah, at what 
boundaries did the division take place? Was there any differ- 
ence in the soil of the two countries or in their physical 


features? 
On an cutline map show in colors the kingdems of Israel 


@ 
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and Judah. Show by X which sections are mountainous. Where 
the mountains are highest and steepest mark your X’s close 
together. Where the mountains are somewhat lower mark the 
X’s more apart. Write over the map the principal occupations 
_ of the two lands as you imagine them to have been, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY 


For those who have not studied Jsrael in Canaan, the intro- 
duction to the first Bible Study exercise is here repeated. 

“Before attempting any Bible reading, you should ask your 
teacher to show you how to use your Bible. The Bible has an 
index of its books so that you can find the page on which any 
book begins. Then learn how to find chapters and verses. 
Notice the numbers at the top of each page. The heavy black 
number tells the chapter. The lighter number at the top of the 
page at the left is the number of the first verse on the page. 
The one at the right hand top corner tells the last verse on 
the page. Or you may read the same stories in an abridged 
Bible, parts of which are called Out of the House of Bondage, 
Into the Promised Land, In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
and the Voice of the Prophets. 

In the following references, the Roman numbers will show 
the chapter and the Arabic numbers following will show the 
verses. Thus XXI, 7-10 means Chapter 21, verses 7 to 10. 
The letter “f.’’ means “and following verse;” “ff.” means 
“and the following verses,” that is, you must read as. far as 
you think you will need to, in order to answer any particular 
question; “p,” means page and “pp.” means pages.” 


SOLOMON’S SPLENDOR 


Solomon’s alliances with Egypt and Tyre and the splendor 
which they brought to Judah are told in I Kings III, 1; V, 
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15-24; IX, 26-28, and Into the Promised Land, pp. 148-152. - 

Solomon’s building activity and the King’s grandeur are 
related in I Kings VI, all; VII, all; IX, 16-19; X, 14-29 
and Into the Promised Land, pp. 148-158. 


SOLOMON’ WISDOM 


Solomon’s reputation for wisdom is described in I Kings III, 
5-15; III, 16-28; V, 9-14; X, 1-13, and into the Promised 
Land, pp. 144-152. | 

Solomon was believed to have written proverbs and riddles. 
Later, men even thought he composed bocks. The Book. 
of I Kings tells of a beautiful prayer recited by Solomon at 
the dedication of the Temple. We are not certain whether 
the whole prayer was really composed by King Solomon, but 
it is decidedly worth reading. 

You will find this prayer in I Kings VIII. Verses 1-11 give 
the story of the dedication and verses 12-53 contain the 
prayer. You might best read the entire chapter or Into the 
Promised Land, pp. 157-163. 


SOLOMON’S COSTLY EXPENDITURES AND RESULTING 
DISSATISFACTION 


The great cost of maintaining Solomon’s court and the method 
of taxation are described in I Kings V, 1-8, and in IV. 

This material you will find more simply told in In the Land 
of Kings and Prophets by Rabbi Jacob D. Schwarz, p. 148. 
The account of the heavy payment which Solomon was obliged 
to make to King Hiram and the forced labor with which he 
taxed his people are found in V, 25-32; IX, 10-13, 20-22. 

The dissatisfaction which arose as a result of Solomon’s 
policies and the rebellions which resulted are described in XI 
and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, pp. 1-4. 
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In giving references from the Book of Kings, we selected 
the Bible passages in accordance with the order in which the 
story is told in our text. Now you might read another Bible 
account in II Chronicles, I through IX. See if you can fit 
the stories to the facts as you know them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


1. Was Solomon’s reign of benefit or of harm to his people? 

2. Whenever we today do not approve of the acts of our 
government, how do we show our disapproval? What 
might we have to do if our country were ruled by an 
absolute king or dictator? 

3. Are we taxed justly today? How do we pay taxes? Who 
pays? What are our taxes used for? 

4. We read that King Solomon conscripted labor for his 
buildings. Is it fair to conscript persons for anything? 
Men were conscripted for war. Was that a right thing 
to do? Some people say that if men are conscripted, 
all wealth should also be taken over by the government 
in war time. Is that a fair argument? 

5. Do we at the present time tax foreign merchants in any 
special way? Is it a good thing that we do so? 

6. Is it worth being taxed to make our cities more beautiful? 
What good do we personally get out of such taxation? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 
FOR PUPILS 
Note: p.—page, pp.—pages, chap.—chapter, chaps.—chapters. 


If you would like to see how the story is told in other his- 
tories, you might read: 
Hunting, Harold B., Hebrew Life and Times, pp. 79-80. Cin- 
cinnati, Abingdon Press, 1921. 
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Dubnow, S. M., An Outline of Jewish History, Vol. I, pp. 
171-184. New York, Max N. Maisel. 

Goldberg and Benderly, Outline of Jewish Knowledge, pp. 

. 69-119. New York, Bureau of Jewish Education, 1930. 
(This reference is for those who can read difficult 
English.) | 


Plays 


Benton, Rita, “The Judgment of Solomon,” in Shorter Bible 
Plays. Cincinnati, Abingdon Press, 1922. 


Legends and Fiction 


Your text has mentioned that many legends and stories have 
gathered about the name of Solomon. They are, of course, 
only legend, but you will enjoy reading them as such from 
Goldin, H. E., The Book of Legends, Vol. Il, pp. 119-183. 

New York, 1929, Jordan Pub. Co., or from 
Gaer, Joseph, The Burning Bush, pp. 250-267. Cincinnati, 
Department of Synagogue and School Extension, or from 
Fleg, Edmond, The Life of Solomon, built about history and 
legend, New York, Dutton, 1930, : 


Other Nations 


Our story often mentions Phoenicia and Egypt. If you are 
not already familiar with the history of these lands, read: 
Mills, Dorothy, Book of the Ancient World, pp. 195-212 about 
Phoenicia and. pp. 13-72 about Egypt. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 

Wells, M. E., How the Present Came from the Past, Vol II, 
pp. 1-41 (Egypt), and pp. 161-187 (Phoenicia). New 


York, Macmillan, 1917. 


* 
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Some Stories about Solomon which Sulamith Ish-Kishor has 
adapted will be found in Young Israel. ““The Two-Headed 
Man” appears in Vol. XV, Jan., 1923, p. 12; “Three 
Wise Sayings” in Vol. XV, Feb., 1923, p. 12; ‘The 
Palace of Statues” in Vol. XIX, June, 1927, p. 3. 


Poetry 


From Kohut, G. A., A Hebrew Anthology. Cincinnati, Bacha- 
rach, 1913: 
Lord Houghton, “Solomon and the Ants,” p. 215. 
Saxe, John G., “King Solomon and the Bees,” p. 216. 
Kipling, Rudyard, “True Royalty,” p. 220. 
Woods, W. H., “The’ King’s Friend,” p. 231. 
All of these poems are written around some of the legends 
related about King Solomon. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Noyes, C., Genius of Israel, PP. 179-187. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. 

Bailey & Rent History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, PP. 
122-140. New York, Scribner, 1920. 


Margolis and Marx, A History of the Jewish People, pp. 


61-66. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Soc., 1927. 
Sachar, Abram Leon, A History of the Jews, pp. 37-42. New 
York, Knopf, 1930. 


Kittel, R., History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 177-196. 1896, 
Oxford. 


Note: There are later revised editions of Kittel, especially in 
German (Leipsig, 1927). 
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Section II 


How Long Did the Hebrew Kingdoms 


Maintain Themselves? 


How Long Could the Divided State Maintain Itself? 


Even as a united kingdom Israel often had to battle 
for its life. The Philistines alone had overpowered 
all the Hebrew tribes under Saul. 

Now the Hebrews were divided into two hostile 
kingdoms. Naturally many of the territorial gains 
of David and Solomon were lost. The two states 
together were smaller than the United empire of 
David and Solomon. 

How long did the Hebrew kingdoms continue in ex- 
istence? How successfully did they maintain 
themselves? 

What finally brought their existence to an end? 

We shail see that the Hebrew states enjoyed fairly 
long periods of independence. Israel continued 
for over two hundred years, and Judah outlived 
Israel by almost one hundred and fifty years. 

And how did they meet their end? There might be 
two possible explanations. 

(1) The Hebrew States might fall apart because of 
their inability to govern themselves, or (2) they 
might be overcome by a stronger outside power. 
Inability to govern themselves was not the cause 
of the downfall of the two states. Considering 


the Second reason, therefore, we are faced with— 
45 
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THREE POSSIBILITIES 


1. Israel and Judah endangered each other’s 
existence. 

2. One or several of the bordering nations overcame 
the Hebrew kingdoms. 

3. The Hebrew states proved a match foe their 
neighbors and fell only before mighty world: 
conquering peoples. 

The story of this section 1s written in answer to all 
these questions. 


How Long Did the Hebrew 


Kingdoms Maintain ‘Themselves? 


HE union of the Hebrew tribes died with King 

Solomon. After him there were formed two king- 
doms, Israel and Judah. Yet we should not imagine 
that the efforts at union had failed completely. If 
our ancestors did not succeed in forming one state, 
they did at least reduce the many tribes to two inde- 
pendent states in Canaan. It is well to recall that 
the earlier occupants of the land were divided into 
more than thirty kingdoms. The Hebrews, having 
combined their several separate groups into two 
states, were thus far better united than were the 
Canaanites before them. 

However, could a divided kingdom be safe in 
Canaan? The various tribes of Israel had been 
obliged to unite in order to defend themselves suc- 
cessfully against the Philistines; yet even a united 
kingdom under Saul almost proved too weak to 
withstand invasion. The Philistines, it is true, were 
too far reduced in strength to trouble Israel again; 
but might not some new enemy appear? Could a 


divided Israel maintain itself successfully for a long 
47 
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time? And what did finally bring the Hebrew states 
to their end? | 

- The safety and the continued existence of each 
of the two kingdoms were dependent upon two fac- 
tors: first, the strength of the surrounding king- 
doms; second, the internal conditions of the two 
kingdoms themselves. In reference to the former we 
may ask, which nations were there that might suc- 
cessfully invade the Hebrew lands? Concerning the 
latter it is important to know, did each of the states 
have a well unified government that could protect 
it in time of danger? } 


How EFFICIENT WERE THE HEBREW 
GOVERNMENTS? 


Let us consider the second question first. Did Judah 
and Israel enjoy well organized governments? Be- °* 
fore we can answer the question, we must under- 
stand what a well-organized government is. 

- The following are some of the tests by which we © 
determine the quality of a government: 

1. Was there a regular and fixed order of suc- 
cession, that is, a way of determining who was to 
ascend the throne when a king died, or did a war 
break out between rival factions mCneV EL the 
throne became vacant? 

2. Did the rulers die peacefully or did many 
die violently at the hands of jealous rivals? 
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3. Were the kings patriotic, that is, did they 
give sincere care to the needs of their country or 
were they ready to betray the best interests of 
their subjects for their personal profit? 

4. Finally, were any of the kings distinguished 
for any outstanding achievements? 


Monarchy Firmly Established 


Israel and Judah were both monarchies with well- 
organized central governments. The experience of a 
century of kingship from Saul through Solomon left 
its impress upon the nation. Now everyone agreed 
that a strong royal government was desirable. It 
was understood also, that at death the kings were 
to be followed upon the throne by their eldest sons. 
However, there was a difference in the manner in 
* which the practice was carried out in Israel and in 
Judah. Judah, since the coronation of Solomon, had 
accustomed itself to the strict succession of father 
by son. With every new king the habit became more 
firmly fixed, so that no one ever questioned it. Israel, 
on the other hand, while agreeing that the king’s 
son should follow his father, claimed the right for 
the people to approve or disapprove their new ruler. 
The northern tribes had thus refused to accept Solo- 
mon’s son, Rehoboam. Israel was born through se- 
cession. Israel’s history, therefore, was a struggle be- 
tween the rights of regular succession and secession. 
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The Government of Judah 


Let us turn for a moment to the government of 
Judah. The story of Judah’s kings is the story of the 
House of David. Every ruler of Judah was a de- 
scendant of the very first royal line. The people of 
Judah were so devoted to the memory of their great 
king that no one else might venture to rule. For 
only one brief period of six years was the throne 
usurped by a stranger. Queen Athalia of Judah 
was half Israelite and half Phoenician, her father be- 
ing King Ahab of Israel and her mother Jezebel, a 
Phoenician princess. Upon the death of her son, 
Athalia slew all her grandchildren and hoped to take 
the crown of Judah for herself. A palace revolution, 
however, soon restored the kingship to its rightful 
claimant. Even when the people in several instances 
conspired against their monarch and killed him, no 
popular general was permitted to use the revolution 
for personal glory, but the murdered king’s son was 
at once proclaimed the new ruler. There were thus 
no jealous factions within the state and, when a for- 
eign war broke out, the nation was united. 

From the information which we gather from the 
Bible, we may believe that the kings of Judah were 


patriotic and devoted to the welfare of their land. - 


Some of them may have been poor generals, in- 
capable of conducting wars. Some of the kings at 
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times made mistakes in the choice of foreign allies. 
Great prophets, however, who reproved the kings 
whenever they acted wrongly, seldom charged them 
with working for their own personal good as against 
their subjects. In the main the rulers of Judah per- 
formed their duty faithfully as protectors of their - 
land. For three hundred and fifty years after Solo- 
mon’s death Judah continued as an independent 
nation. Not very many nations of today can claim 
a much better record, | 


DISTINGUISHED KINGS 


$ 

Among all ancient nations, kings were distinguished 
mainly as warriors or as great builders. The men 
who wrote our Bible were little interested in record- 
ing military heroism or building activity. They were 
concerned mainly with matters of religion, and only 
hinted at other royal exploits such as spread of 
trade, the building of fortifications or the winning 
of victories. We thus know very little about the 
great kings of Judah. There are, however, numerous 
hints in the Bible to indicate that able rulers were 
not lacking in Judah. We gather from the Bible, for 
example, that King Asa began to restore the for- 
tunes of Judah which were severely upset by an 
Egyptian invasion in the days of Rehoboam. We 
read also that King Uzziah, who lived from about 
779 to 739 B.C.E., was an active soldier, an ener- 
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JOSIAH FINDING THE LAW 
This artist has attempted to show the effect which the finding of 
the Law had upon the young king, Josiah. After hearing what the 
Law demanded of a king of Judah, Josiah felt how far short he 
fell of being the ideal king. 
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getic builder and a clever merchant. During his 
time, the prophet Isaiah relates, the land was filled 
with silver, gold and war chariots. We are iold also 
about King Hezekiah, in whose time a large As- 
syrian invasion of Jerusalem failed, or of King 
Josiah, who boldly set out against the armies of 
Egypt and lost his life in the battle. These last two 
kings, Hezekiah and Josiah, are particularly famous 
for their religious reforms, of which we shall tell when 
we speak of the religious life of the time. We know, 
too, about the most unfortunate of Judah’s monarch, 
Jehoiachin and Zedekiah, the last of the kings, who 
suffered defeat and ended their days in exile. 


SUMMARY 


We had set out to learn whether the divided king- 
doms were kept safe by their governments against 
foreign enemies. We can now answer that, so far as 
Judah was concerned, the kings maintained a satis- 
factory government and if at times the land suffered 
defeat, it was due not to any disunion within the 
country, but to the superior strength of the enemy. 


The Government of Israel 


The government of Israel was not as orderly as that 
of Judah. The regular law of succession, that is, the 
right by which a king was without question to be 
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followed by his son, did not take as firm root there 
as in the southern kingdom. The example of the 
first king, Jeroboam, son of Nabot, who seized the 
throne through revolution, was not soon forgotten. 
The government of Israel was, therefore, subject to 
many more violent changes than was the govern- 
ment of Judah. Few royal lines continued from 
great-grandfather to great-grandchild. 

Yet, while the many revolutions harmed the land 
somewhat by leaving dissatisfied parties—the friends 
and clansmen of the murdered monarchs—yet a 
measure of good was accomplished. In an absolute 
monarchy there is no way of setting aside an in- 
capable ruler except through his death. As we saw, 
the king’s main concern was to wage wars. Accord- 
ingly, the country always needed its best generals 
as its rulers. Thus it frequently happened in Israel 
that the generals murdered incapable kings and 
themselves assumed the throne. Although the north- 
ern state continued in existence only a little over 
two hundred years, or one hundred fifty years less 
than Judah, we know of many more outstanding 
kings in Israel than in Judah. Jeroboam ben Nabot 
led the successful rebellion against the House of 
David. Baasha was a capable fighter under whom 
Israel began to gain the upper hand over Judah. 
Omri was an able general, statesman and builder 
of the famous city of Samaria, which gave its name 
to the entire northern kingdom. His son, Ahab, too, is 
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remembered as a brave soldier, though the Bible 
tells of him more in connection with religious mat- 
ters of which we shall treat elsewhere. The most 
famous of Israel’s rulers, Jeroboam II, enlarged his 
boundaries through conquest, extending them to the 
ancient limits of David’s empire. a. 

Let us bear in mind, however, that a country is 
in danger of losing as much as it may gain through 
mnilitary revolutions. The practice of generals pro- 
moting themselves to the throne makes the army 
the real master of the country. The army makes 
or unmakes kings in its own interest without atten- 
tion to the needs of the people. Often, too, rival 
generals, backed by their own soldiers, stir up civil 
wars over their ambition to rule. Fortunately, Israel 
suffered few really serious civil wars. Except for 
brief periods Israel’s government was orderly. So far 
as the power rested with its government, Israel, too, 
was kept safe against outside enemies. 


WERE THE Two KINGDOMS SAFE 
AGAINST OUTSIDE POWERS? 


Since neither of the two Hebrew kingdoms suffered 
from internal weakness, their safety clearly depended 
upon the strength of their neighbors. Were the neigh- 
bors of Israel and Judah strong enough to endanger 
the Hebrew kingdoms? How did the Hebrew king- 
-doms end? Before attempting an answer, let us look 
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at our map to see who the possible outside enemies 
might be. For convenience let us group them into 
three divisions. First, Israel and Judah would have 
to protect themselves against each other. Secondly, 
there were the surrounding nations which we have 
mentioned so often—Edom, Moab, Ammon and 
Aram on the South, East and Northeast; the Phi- 
listines and Phoenicia on the West, and the desert 
tribes on the South. Finally, there were the distant, 
but large empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt. Let 
us examine each group separately to see how the 
Hebrew kingdoms fared in relation to them. 


Dip IsRAEL AND JUDAH ENDANGER 
EACH OTHER’S EXISTENCE? 


Israel and Judah were very frequently at war. Many 
years passed before Judah recognized Israel’s inde- 
pendence. Even thereafter the two countries were as 
often at war as they were on terms of friendship. 
Occasionally the armies of Judah and Israel united 
against a common foe, but at other times Israelite 
armies laid siege to and even captured Jerusalem. 

However, Judah and Israel were never in serious 
danger of complete conquest one by the other. There 
were two reasons for this: first, Israel and Judah 
were about equally matched in military advantages; 
secondly, Israel and Judah had too much in common 
ever to be real bitter enemies. 
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Geographic Advantages 


Let us examine the strength and the weakness of 
the two kingdoms. We do not know what the popu- 
lation of the Hebrew states was at this time. Some 
historians believe that the two kingdoms numbered 
about three million persons. A country is strong if 
it has a large population from which it can secure 
many fighting men. However, men alone are not suf- 
ficient. An army also needs money for supplies, food 
and weapons. A land must, therefore, be rich in order 
to be strong. In olden times, when most men were 
farmers, the quality of the soil determined how 
wealthy a country was. Where the land was good, 
the government could levy large taxes, but where 
it was poor, the peasants earned little for them- 
selves and had little for the government. 

If we look at our map, we see at once that Israel 
was the larger country, thus containing the greater 
population. Further, the northern soil was far richer 
than that of Judah and could, therefore, produce 
greater wealth than the southern grazing country. 
Israel also secured large revenues from trade. Its ter- 
ritory lay between all the great trading nations— 
Babylonia, Assyria, Damascus, Phoenicia and Egypt. 
Its wide open valleys between the mountains af- 
forded easy roads for caravans, so that some of the 
main trade routes passed through Israel. The rocky, 
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closed mountains of Judah made roads difficult, so 
that only as much trade entered that country as was 
directly intended for it. The large caravans 
avoided Judah, using the Plain of the Philistines. 
Judah’s only opportunity for collecting revenue from 
trade came when it possessed itself of the Edomite_ 
Port of Elath. 


How Situated for Defense 


On the other hand, Israel’s geographical location, 
while advantageous for commerce, was highly dis- — 
advantageous for military protection. Israel had 
frontiers to defend on almost all sides. Its wide val- 
leys and numerous passes which invited commerce 
also afforded easy entry to hostile armies. Accord- 
ingly, whenever Israel was at war on one front, it 
was in constant fear of invasion from another side. 

However, Israel’s greatest danger lay in the fact 
that it was situated between the great rival empires 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Palestine has often been 
called the bridge between the great world empires. 
If Egypt wished to invade Assyria or Babylonia or 
if the latter powers desired to attack Egypt, their 
armies had to pass through Israel. Each power was, 
therefore, anxious to conquer and possess Israel, 
which they needed as a base for their army and sup- 
plies. Judah, on the other hand, lay outside of the 
main military avenues. Assyria might march to 
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Egypt without giving thought to Judah at all. The 
invaders did generally attack Judah also, but the 
southern country was of little value to them and 
more difficult to invade, the mountains being steep 
-and the valleys between them few and narrow. 
Judah was shut in safely by its mountains on two 
sides, on the north and west. On the east the Jor- 
dan Valley and the Dead Sea formed an effective 
barrier; while on the south there stretched the ex- 
panses of the desert. 

_ Thus, although poorer and smaller, Judah could 
defend itself more easily, its frontiers requiring only 
small garrisons. An invader, unless very much more 
powerful than the defenders, could make little head- 
_ way in the Judean mountains. The task of making 
war against Judah thus proved very difficult for 
Israel, which was most frequently at war with some 
other of its neighbors. 


Internal Strength and Weakness 


We have already discussed the governments of the 
two states. We saw that while Judah had the ad- 
vantages of peace and regularity in government, 
Israel had in its favor the frequent rise of able gen- 
erals to the throne. Perhaps in its government Israel 
was somewhat the gainer. In another important fac. 
tor, however, namely, in religious unity, Judah was 
the stronger. Judah enjoyed greater religious peace 
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than Israel, a great advantage in national strength. 

In both countries there were various religious 
parties, as we saw in an earlier section. Conflicts 
were frequent between the worshippers of the local 
Baalim and the Hebrew national God. In Judah, 
however, as we shall tell more fully in a later sec- 
tion, the worship of the God of the Wilderness’ was 
the official religion of the Temple at Jerusalem. Baal 
worship, if practiced, was less important than the 
national religion. In Israel the worship of Baal was 
as widespread and as fashionable as that of its own 
God. Even the worship of Israel’s God at the main 
royal sanctuaries was still carried on through images 
of golden bulls, thus angering a large section of the 
nation, 


1The word Cod at this period of our people’s history did not mean 
the same as it does today. Today we think of God as the God of the 
whole universe, but in the days of the Hebrew kingdoms each nation 
believed in its own separate god. Our ancestors were as yet no excep- 
tion to this rule and even had a special name for their God—Yahveh. 
The teaching of Judaism that God is one and universal, began with 
our great prophets, roughly after the year 800 B.C.E., so that when 
we come to the section dealing with them we can understand the word 
God in the sense in which it is used today. 

After the Jews learned to understand God as world-wide, they felt 
that the use of the earlier name for God was unsatisfactory. The 
name Yahveh, therefore, is seldom employed in present writings of 
Jews. In this book, even while discussing the religion of our earlier 
periods when God was still known by a proper name, we have omitted 
the use of the name out of respect for Jewish sentiment against its 
use. In order to distinguish, however, between earlier and later ideas 
of God, we have referred to God in the earlier period as Tsrael’s God, 
the Hebrew God, the national God, or the God of the Wilderness. 
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During the reign of 
Solomon, several im- 
portant prophets and 
their followers had fa- 
vored Jeroboam’s rebel- 
lion. They had believed 
it wrong that the an- 

_ _ THE Sacrep Butt cient holy cities of Israel 
rasta, "ag found ins Baby’ such as Beth El, Shec- 
found east of the Jordan. Jero- hem or Dan had been 
yah is pee ore overlooked in favor of 
3 a new city, Jerusalem, 

which had been non-Israelitish during the earlier 

years of Israel’s settlement. The temples which Solo- 
mon built to the foreign gods of his wives also turned 
many worshippers of the Hebrew God from him. 
However, when the prophets saw the results of the re- 
bellion, the old sanctuaries being turned into shrines 
for ie worship, and the new city of Jerusalem truly 
becoming the center of the pure faith, they regretted 
the part they had played. The prophetic party now 
turned against the Israelite kings. There were thus 
many religious struggles in Israel, with a large party 
secretly favoring Judah. 


Common Bonds 


In general, although the two countries were often 
at war with one another, the many common ties 
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which bound them kept them from becoming really 
serious enemies. Besides a common language, both 
peoples shared a common past—a pride in the same 
ancestors. Both nations worshipped the same God, 
though in somewhat different form. The writings of 
the two lands were read as readily in the south as 
in the north. Teachers and prophets of one coun- 
try entered and preached in the other. The prophets 
even entertained a hope that some day the broken 
house of Israel would be reunited, that Israel and 
Judah would become one people again. 

Accordingly, although Israel was generally some- 
what the stronger of the two Hebrew kingdoms, 
neither state endangered the existence of the other. 
Their common past and the many common bonds 
which the two people still shared made for further 
peace among them. Had Israel or Judah encountered 
no more dangerous enemy than each other, the two 
kingdoms might have continued for many more cen- 
turies.than they actually did. 


How WERE THE HEBREW STATES MatcHED WITH 
THE SURROUNDING NATIONS? 


If, then, Israel and Judah had no serious fear of 
one another, to what extent were they endangered 
by their surrounding neighbors? Did any of the states 
which bounded them become strong enough to over- 
come either of the Hebrew lands? 
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We must consider the states surrounding Israel 
and Judah in two classes. One group was generally 
weaker than the Hebrew kingdoms, while the other 
states were roughly their equals, being at times — 
weaker and at times stronger. | 


The Weaker Neighbors of Israel and Judah 


Turn to your map and locate these kingdoms as we 
name them. We shall begin with the weaker nations, 
which in the days of David and Solomon were added 
to the Hebrew Empire and which even later were 
often subject nations to the Hebrews. 


EDOM 


At the extreme south of Judah we find Edom, men- 
tioned in the Bible as the home of the descendants 
of Esau, the brother of Jacob. Edom is a mountain- 
ous half-desert land, where little but grass grows, 
and in which the inhabitants, therefore, naturally 
turn to grazing and hunting. Its population, at the 
time of our story, was partly settled and partly 
nomadic. Though seemingly united under a king, it 
was seldom strong enough to resist even the king- 
dom of Judah alone. The land itself possessed little 
wealth; but Edom was prized by Judah for its har- 
bor, Elath, on the Red Sea, through which passed 
all the trade of Arabia mainly on its way to Egypt. 
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This picture shows the port of Edom in the Red Sea, that so often | 
was an object of strife between Judah and Edom. 


Whoever ruled Edom might, therefore, collect large 
taxes from the merchants or might be tempted him- 
self to encourage seagoing trade among his own sub- 
jects. Throughout a large part of the period of the 
.divided kingdom, the whole of Edom or at least its 
sea coast was tributary to Judah. 


MOAB AND AMMON 


North of Edom and east of Judah lay the kingdom 
of Moab. Situated on a high plateau three thousand 
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feet above the level of the Mediterranean, Moab 
received sufficient rainfall for a rich vegetation, mak- 
ing the land particularly suited for grazing. Moab 
was famed for its sheep and its abundant wool, much 
of which was exported to surrounding countries. Do- 
minion over Moab was thus eagerly sought by the 


kings of Judah and Israel. 


Moab, like Edom, was 


most frequently subject to the Hebrew kings, though 
there were times when it asserted its independence 
and, together with its neighbors, even attempted an 
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invasion of the Hebrew 


lands. A famous account 
of a successful Moabite 
invasion was found on 
the Mesha Stone. 


Tue MesHA oR MOABITE ~ 
STONE 


The stone found in ancient - 


Moab was prepared by the 
order of King Mesha who lived 
during the reign of Ahab. The 
writing tells how King Mesha 
freed Moab from the yoke of 
Ahab after she had long been 
obliged to pay tribute to King 
Omri. 

The language on the stone, 
as well as the form of writing, 
is ancient Hebrew and shows 
that the Moabites, as well as 
other surrounding peoples, were 
related to each other in race 
and language. The stone is 
now at the Louvre, Paris. 
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.Ammon was another small kingdom immediately 
north of Moab. Ammon was smaller than Moab, 
though more fertile and its lands were as tempting 
prizes to its neighbors on the south as to those on 
the west. Being even smaller than Moab, it would 
naturally offer weaker resistance; and, whenever 
Moab was in Hebrew hands, the conquest of Ammon | 
might also be’taken for granted. 


THE PHILISTINES 


On the southwest the Hebrew states had but one 
neighbor, the Philistines. We remember the Phi- 
listines from our earlier story, but that fierce war- 
like people which had almost ended the hopes of the 
Hebrew monarchy at its very beginning, was now 
no longer the equal even of the divided kingdoms. 
True, the Philistines were at the division of the 


_ kingdom strong enough to declare their independence 


of the Hebrews, under whose rule they had been 
since the days of David. However, beyond retain- 
ing their own freedom with difficulty, often at a loss _ 
of a strip of territory to Judah, the Philistines never — 
again threatened the existence of the Hebrew states. 


DESERT TRIBES 


South of Judah, in the Negeb, lived various nomadic 
tribes, which occasionally made raids upon Judean 
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territory and carried off spoils, but were more often 
_ punished. We remember the Midianite invasion dur- 
ing the period of the judges, or the Amalekites whom 
Saul defeated. Except during periods of great migra- 


_. tions, nomadic tribes. are seldom large or powerful 


enough to trouble a well-established government, and 
_ little difficulty might be expected from that quarter. 


The Equal States 


We have thus listed the weaker neighbors of the two 
kingdoms in the midst of whom even the two divided 
states were powers of importance. Let us now pause 
for a moment at two other lands which were cer- 
tainly the equals of, and often even stronger than 
Israel or Judah, yet never powerful enough to en- 
danger their independence permanently. 


PHOENICIA 


The first of these countries was Phoenicia. It may 
perhaps be wrong to speak of Phoenicia as a coun- 
try because it was not a unified land under one ruler 
as were Israel and Judah. Phoenicia consisted of a 
number of important cities, the two largest of which 
were Tyre and Sidon. Each city tried to maintain 
its independence, but was obliged to submit to the 
city which was stronger at the time. Thus during 
one period Sidon was the leading city, while at a 
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THE HARBOR OF TyrRE TODAY 


The harbor which was one of. the greatest shipping centers of 
ancient times is now used by small fishing boats. Tyre today is a 
small village of Arab fishermen. 


later time it was Tyre. The Phoenicians, being a 
very wealthy people and very powerful on the sea, 
preferred trading to fighting and were more anxious 
for commercial treaties than for warfare. We shall, 
accordingly, find the Phoenicians generally friendly 
to the Hebrew states, as we know they were during 


the days of David and Solomon. King Omri of Israel, 


who reigned at about the year 880 B.C.E., made 
an alliance with Phoenicia which was strengthened 
by the marriage of Omri’s son, Ahab, to Jezebel, 


sire 
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daughter of the king of Tyre. This friendship con- 
tinued throughout the life of Ahab and his sons for 
almost fifty years; but Phoenician friendship, and 
particularly the influence of the foreign queen, 
brought Phoenician Baal worship to Israel. Great 
opposition arose between the worshippers of Israel’s 
national God and the followers of Baal. In time 
this led to a bloody revolution, the worst in the ex- 
perience of Israel. 

Jezebel, who was considered responsible for Baal 
worship and for many injustices against the citizenry 
of Israel, was cruelly murdered. 

The slaying of Jezebel was the natural signal for | 
breaking the peace between Israel and Phoenicia. 
At this time Israel was very sorely oppressed by 
its Eastern neighbor, Aram. Yet so little were the 
Phoenicians given to war that they merely contented 
themselves with sending raiding parties to kidnap 
Israelites for slaves. Otherwise, the Phoenicians 
never engaged in serious war with Israel and so did 
not affect the existence of the Hebrew states. 


_ ARAM OR DAMASCUS 


Of all the neighbors of Israel, the strongest and 
most dangerous was the Aramean state, known as 
either Aram, Syria or Damascus. Damascus had been 
conquered by David, but already under Solomon it 
had grown strong enough to gain its independence. 
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One may readily see, therefore, how serious Aram 
would be as a foe of a divided Hebrew nation. 
_ Lying in an unusually fertile oasis at the edge of the 
desert, crossed by a number of streams and form- 
ing the center of all the caravan roads, Damascus 
_ had become the great trading station between the 
_ East and the West. It gradually extended its sway 
over the neighboring Aramean tribes as the leading 
power of its corner of the world. The great desert 
east of Damascus protected it from invasion for 
almost a century, and during this time it could turn 
all its energies against its southern neighbor, Israel. 


Frequenily at War with Israel 


Aram, because of its location, naturally came in con- 
flict with the Kingdom of Israel. Only once did it in- 
vade Judah in alliance with Israel; but the wars 
between Israel and Damascus began during the reign 
of Baasha, about 900 B.C.E., and hostilities be- 
tween the two nations continued for over one hun- 
dred fifty years. The Israelite province of Gilead 
formed the natural battle ground for the rival 
armies. In the long wars, Aram generally had 
some advantage, though at times Israel was com- 
pletely victorious. Thus in the reign of Jehu and his 
son, 824 B.C.E to 799 B.C.E., Israel became a 
vassal of Damascus, while under Jeroboam II, Damas- 
cus was annexed to the Israelite empire. Since both 
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A Busy STREET IN DAMASCUS 


This shows one of the present day markets in that ancient city. 
It looks much as similar streets looked in olden times. 
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nations were interested in trade, the fruits of victory 
resulted mainly in special trading privileges. When 
Aram was victorious, it demanded and sécured spe- 
cial streets or bazaars in Samaria, where its traders 
had the exclusive right to transact business. There 
they lived under the protection of their own law, 
probably free from Israelite taxes. They could also 
worship their own gods, because the streets were 
considered a part of their own country; otherwise 
foreign traders in Israel would seek the protection of 
Israel’s God. When Israel was victorious, it obtained 
similar benefits in Damascus. Yet neither state 
wished to see its neighbor completely destroyed. 
When a foreign power endangered both Israel and 
Damascus, both nations set aside their own quarrels 
and united against the common foe. 

Thus Damascus at times made Israel very un- 
comfortable, but never during the two centuries of 
Israel’s independence did it endanger Israel’s exist- 
ence. Israel and Damascus may be ranked as equal 
powers. Without other complications, they might 
have continued as neighbors for many centuries. 


THE STRONGER NATIONS 


The Hebrew Kingdoms, as we have seen, had little 
to fear from any of their immediate neighbors. Even 
when. any. of their neighbors proved strong enough 
to overpower them, defeat and surrender were only 
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temporary, that is, for a limited period of years. A 
new king, not as able a warrior as the one before 
him, a foreign enemy from another direction or a 
new king in Israel or Judah might weaken the hold 
of the conqueror and restore our ancestors to their 
independence. At one time, for example, Aram had 
completely conquered Israel. It had occupied all of 
its territory except a small district around Samaria 
and reduced its army to a number hardly sufficient 
to police the country. Yet within fifty years the 
tables were completely turned and Israel, under 
Jeroboam II, attained mastery over Damascus. 

However,. there were nations that were much 
stronger than the Hebrew Kingdoms. The powers 
which influenced the history of our ancestors most 
deeply were Egypt and the empires of Mesopotamia. 
Against these great nations, Israel or Judah were, in- 
deed, small, weak states. Note in this connection the 
size of the Hebrew Kingdoms in comparison with the 
territories of these other countries. The answer to 
the question, how successfully did our ancestors re- 
tain their independence, thus depends entirely upon 
the relations of the Hebrew states to the dominantly 
strong powers of the time. 


Egypt 


Fortunately for our ancestors, these nations were dis- 
tant from Canaan. Let us consider Egypt first. A 
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long desert stretched between Egypt and Canaan, | 
an eleven-day journey of the greatest difficulty. If 
then, Egypt was so far away, why should we con- 
sider it a source of danger at all? Because at vari- 
ous times Egypt did invade Canaan and held it tribu- 
tary for many years. 

Egypt was a very old nation. In the year 3000 
B.C.E., almost two thousand years before we have. 
any clear information about our earliest ancestors, 
Egypt was already an important empire. You have 
probably studied about Egypt at public school. You 
know how advanced Egypt was in every branch of 
civilization, in manufacture and commerce, in 
science, astronomy and medicine, in architecture and 
- sculpture, and in the military sciences. Egypt was a 
very wealthy country. Its soil though receiving no 
rain, was enriched yearly by the deposit of rich earth 
left by the overflowing Nile. The precious Nile 
waters, too, were carried in a system of irrigation 
canals to all parts of the land. Egypt was, therefore, 
able to support a large population and to send pow- 
erful armies into the field. 


EXERTED INFLUENCE ON CANAAN 


The Egyptians often found their way into Canaan. 
They frequently came to trade, but they were also 
‘nvaders and conquerors. Egyptian caravans cone 
stantly traveled between the two countries, and 
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_ ships, too, often visited 
Palestinian ports. As 
for military occupa- 
tion, Egypt’s greatest 
period of military 
triumph, in 1500 
B.C.E., led her through 
Palestine and Syria up 
to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, For about 
three hundred years 
thereafter Egypt was 
almost completely 
overlord over Pales- 
tine. 

At one time it did 
really seem as though 
Egypt might endanger 
the Hebrew Kingdom. 
Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, had but as- 
cended the throne and 
had attempted to sup- 
press the northern re- 
bellion when an Egyp- 


From THE MONUMENT OF 
SHISHAK 


Shishak, Pharaoh of Egypt, who 
invaded Judah during the days of 
Rehoboam left a monument with 
a record of his conquest. There 
are over one hundred and fifty 
figures on the monument, like 
those shown on _ this picture, 
everyone with a rope around his 
neck and his hands tied behind. 
Under each picture, in _hiero- 
glyphics, is written the name of 
one of the conquered cities. 
Names of Israelite and Judean 
cities appear on the monument. 


tian invasion completely overran Judah. The Egyp- 
tians pillaged the entire country, including the capi- 
tal, Jerusalem. The many treasures which Solomon 
had amassed during his splendid reign, even the 
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golden shields which adorned his soldiers on festal: 
parade, were carried away to Egypt. Without his 
treasury, King Rehoboam could not pay his soldiers, 
nor could he undertake the building of necessary 
fortifications. Thus, although he had inherited a 
powerful army from his father, Rehoboam was so 
weakened by the Egyptian attack that he could no 
longer wage war with any success. Israel, too, 
suffered at this time, the Egyptians carrying their 
war into the northern territory and inflicting much 
loss. 


EGYPT ALREADY WEAK 


Egypt, however, was already too weak to endanger 
the Hebrew states permanently. Only once during 
the next three hundred and fifty years did an Egyp- 
tian army occupy Palestinian territory for a few 
years. Egypt was no longer able even to fight its own 
battles, being obliged to hire soldiers to defend its 
borders. It did, however, prove a source of danger 
to our ancestors, though in a manner different from 
what we might imagine. Weakened Egypt became 
a danger because of its very weakness. 

Egypt itself became afraid of invasion—not from 
the smaller neighbors, but from the mighty empires 
of Mesopotamia, about which we shall soon tell. At 
- one time Egyptian armies had reached the Euphrates 
- in their conquest and planted Egypt’s standard 
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- over that river. Now fortune had turned. A Mesopo- 
tamian nation, Assyria, was growing as mighty as 
Egypt had been and was planning to push the in- 
vasion to the very Nile. Egypt knew it was no equal 
for this new power. The one hope was to block the 
road to its own territory by rousing all the nations 
that lay between it and the Euphrates to war against 
Assyria. Egypt endangered the existence of Israel 
and Judah by urging them into wars against powers 
which she herself feared to meet. We shall thus see 
how at the prompting of Egypt our ancestors per- 
mitted themselves to enter wars which ended dis- 
astrously for them. The great prophets of the time, 
teachers of religion, who also proved to be the wisest 
among the statesmen, warned against the friendship 
of Egypt, but with little success. 

It is at this stage that the story of Egypt’s inter- 
ference in the life of the Hebrew states becomes a 
part of our ancestors’ relations with the Mesopo- 
tamian empires. Let us, therefore, begin that ac- 
count, in which Egypt will again appear. 


The Empires of Mesopotamia 


If Egypt only indirectly endangered the safety of 
the Hebrew Kingdoms, did our ancestors have cause 
to fear the large kingdoms of Mesopotamia? We 
should hardly, imagine that lands as distant as Meso- 
potamia could endanger Canaan. The distance be- 
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tween the two regions today is between six hundred 
and seven hundred miles by aeroplane. Any army 
on the march would have to follow the course of the 
highways, and this would certainly add greatly to 
the distance. The journey. between Canaan and 
Mesopotamia in olden times required four months 
or more. Lands thus separated by almost a thou- 
sand miles, mainly of desert, hardly needed to be 
in fear of each other. , 

Not only would the Mesopotamian states have far 
to march before reaching Canaan, they would first 
have to conquer all the nations lying between them 
and Canaan. There were many powerful warlike 
tribes on all sides of Mesopotamia, as you may ob- | 
serve on the map. Assyria and Babylonia could thus 
not venture too far from home, unless they first con- 
quered these surrounding tribes. / 


MESOPOTAMIAN INVASIONS OCCUR, BUT NOT 
FREQUENTLY 


Mesopotamian invasions of Palestine, therefore, were 
not at all frequent. Look at this time line and ob- 
serve the centuries when a Mesopotamian power 
ruled Palestine. The shaded portions show the years 
of Mesopotamian rule. Yet the time line shows also 
that again and again Mesopotamia did occupy the 
Westland and held the country for several hundred 
years. 


MESOPOTAMIAN INELUENCE WAS FELT 
tN PALESTINE EVEN BEFORE 3000BCE ~ 


DURING THIS PERIOD THE CONTROL: 
FLUCTUATED BETWEEN EGYPT AND 
THE MESOPOTAMIAN POWERS. 


WW 


PALESTINE COMES UNDEP, THE 
AUTHORITY OF HAMMURABI 


= BABYLONIAN POWER BROKEN BY EGYPT 


.e SOLID BLACK MEANS 
ABSOLUTE CONTROL 

.. SHADED PORTIONS MEAN 
PARTIAL AUTHORITY 

.e WHITE PORTIONS MEAN 

‘ COMPLETE FREEDOM FROM 

MESOPOTAMIAN RULE 


=< SHALMANESEP,— BATTLE OF KARKAP,-854 
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= BABYLON oem 4 PERSIANS UNDER CYRUS 


TIME LINE- SHOWING PERIODS OF MESOPOTAMIAN PPLE IN PALESTINE 
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Assyria Leading Power 


As we have already mentioned, there were two great 
nations in Mesopotamia—Babylonia and Assyria. 
Babylonia was the older of the two states, its his- 
tory going back as far as that of Egypt. Assyria was 
founded later as a colony of Babylonia. However, 
when Babylonia was attacked and conquered by a 
strange nation, about 1700 B.C.E., Assyria began 
a war to establish her independence, and in time 
fought her way to supremacy over her former mother 
country. During the centuries when the Hebrew 
states flourished, Assyria was, in the main, the lead- 
ing power in Mesopotamia and vitally affected the 
fortunes of our ancestors. Yet hundreds of years 
were to pass before Assyrian armies would reach as 
far as Canaan. During these years of peace, the 
Hebrew states were able to establish themselves 
firmly and to flourish. 


BECOMES MAIN FACTOR IN HEBREW POLITICS 


As soon as Assyria appeared in the Westland, the 
politics of all the Canaanite states became concerned 
mainly with the new danger. The history of Israel, 
and later that of Judah, becomes an inner struggle 
between a party favoring submission to Assyria and 
a party demanding war. Israel’s relations with her 
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The main strength of Assyria’s armies. 
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neighbors were mainly influenced by the position 
and strength of Assyria. | 
The final goal of the Assyrian ruler: was Egypt. 
The great empire of the Nile with its old treasure 
stores was the great prize which drew the world con- 
queror. It happened, however, as you may see from 
your map, that before reaching Egypt, Assyria would 
have to occupy Damascus, Israel, the Philistine plain 
and possibly Judah. Each of these lands, in the order 
of its geographic position, was a barrier for the 
other. As long as Damascus was strong, it protected 
Israel. An independent Israel was a barrier for Judah. 
All the lands served as a protection for Egypt, which 
was, therefore, anxious to encourage the war parties 
in these countries not to yield and so permit Assyria 
to march through their territories directly to Egypt. 
Our interest in the fortunes of our ancestors will 
accordingly lead us to turn our attention first to the. 
fate of Damascus, the buffer between Assyria and 
Israel. Let us note, too, that as Aram weakens, Egypt 
becomes anxious and begins to agitate for resistance 
in Israel. 


First Assyrian Invasion 


Assyria’s first great invasion reached the Westland in 
854 B.C.E. Israel and Damascus were then car- 
rying on their never-ending war, with changing for- 
tune. Twenty-five years previously, Damascus had 
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overpowered the Israelite King Omri and had forced 
him to grant it the privilege of owning special trad- 
ing streets in Israel’s capital, Samaria. Now Omri’s 
son, Ahab, had made good his father’s losses—had, 
in fact, defeated Aram and won trading streets for 
Israelite merchants in Damascus. 

Then rumors began to arrive indicating that the 

great king of the East was on the war march, head- 
ing toward Canaan. 
- An Assyrian invasion was a grave danger, far more 
serious than any of the nations of Palestine had as 
yet been faced with. Such a war might spell the life 
or death sentence of nations. In the face of this new 
danger, old quarrels seemed unimportant, and old 
foes made peace and military alliance. Aram and 
Israel joined their forces with those of nine other 
nations. In the year 854 B.C.E., a great battle was 
fought between the allied armies and Assyria, 


OUTCOME INDECISIVE 


The outcome of that battle remains uncertain. The 
king of Assyria claimed it as a great victory; but 
the claims of the Assyrian king were not always 
trustworthy. Assyrian kings were in the habit of 
keeping scribes who recorded the history of their 
wars on Clay cylinders or tall rocks called obelisks. 
In these histories the Assyrian kings never ad- 
mitted defeat, but always boasted of victories. 
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The Bible tells nothing at all of this engagement 
between Ahab and Aram on the one hand and As- 
syria on the other. The biblical writer must have 
left the recording of such events to the royal chron- 
icler, whose works are unfortunately lost. Historians 
believe that either the battle ended in a draw or As- 
syria may have won, but with losses so severe that 
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it feared to push further west- 
ward. 

The Assyrians returned in 
849 and again in 846 B.C.E. 
Once more Israel, together with 
Syria and the other nations, 
joined their forces and for a 
time blocked the invader’s 
progress; but the Assyrians, 
though checked, seemed bent 
on the conquest of the land. 
How long it would take them 
to accomplish their purpose 


was as yet uncertain. 


Tue BLAcK OBELISK 


This huge stone was erected by the 
Assyrian emperor, Shalmaneser Ill, 
at about 825 B.C.E. The record of 
the Assyrian wars against Israel be- 
ginning with 854 B.C.E. are con- 
tained in these inscriptions. A whole 
section, the second from the top, 
tells about the tribute which King 
Jehu aiding to Assyria. 
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ISRAEL DIVIDED ON STAND TOWARD. ASSYRIA 


Ahab’s taking the field against Assyria was a turn- 
ing point in the history of Israel. The Assyrians 
were held back for a time; but they were expected 
to come back. With their return a new problem 
would arise to trouble the Hebrew states, especially 
Israel: what should Israel do in the event of another 
invasion? Should it again make common cause with 
its enemy, Aram, against Assyria, or should it rather 
seek the aid of Assyria against Aram? The nation 
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From Wells, How the Present Came from the Past. By permission of The 
Macmillan Co. 


THE Famous Bronze GATES OF SHALMANESER III 
These gates were erected in the palace of Shalmaneser III. They 
were about 23 feet high and on them were carved in bands, scenes 
from the many battles fought by the king and the places through 
which his armies passed. A few of the scenes are shown to the 
right of the gates. 
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became divided into two hostile camps. The king’s 
household seemed to favor continuing the policy of 
Ahab, of uniting with Aram against Assyria. The 
generals of the army, however, were prepared to sub- 
mit to Assyria in exchange for aid against Aram. 

During the ten years following her first inva- 
sion, Assyria had made several unsuccessful efforts 
against Aram. At last Assyria had defeated an 
Aramean army and was approaching Damascus. 
Now Israel would be forced to declare its choice, 
between Aram and Assyria, for should Aram fall, 
Israel’s turn would follow immediately. 

‘There were excellent reasons for taking either side. 
Submitting to Assyria meant paying very heavy trib- 
ute, thousands of talents of silver and gold, the 
equivalent of millions of dollars today. Israel was 
not an over-wealthy country. Above all, submitting 
' meant having a foreign master. Israel, which had so 
staunchly maintained its independence, which had a ~ 
record of wars fought bravely over a hundred years, 
was unwilling to yield its freedom without first test- 
ing its strength. It had, indeed, met Assyria once 
and the outcome was not entirely one-sided. _ 

Yet Assyria was known to be cruel. All warfare is 
merciless, and ancient wars were particularly so. Of 
all the peoples of antiquity, however, the Assyrians 
were by far the most cruel. The selection from As- 
syrian records given on the following page shows 
what might await a nation which ventured to resist 
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the great king. Israel might, therefore, consider very 
carefully whether it could risk a passage at arms 
with the dreaded enemy. Besides, if Israel and Aram 
should win, what might Israel hope to gain from the 
Arameans? 


A Crisis within Israel 


The uncertainty of what stand to take toward As- 
syria soon resulted in a grave crisis in the inner life 
of Israel. The entire period had been one of great 


IN THE 18TH YEAR OF MY REIGN (842 B.c.), I 
CROSSED THE RIVER EUPHRATES FOR THE SIXTEENTH 
TIME. HAZAEL OF DAMASCUS TRUSTED TO THE GREAT 
NUMBERS OF HIS FORCES ...I FOUGHT WITH 


HIM, I ACCOMPLISHED HIS DEFEAT. 16,000 oF nis 


FIGHTING MEN I SLEW WITH ARMS. 1,121 oF HIS 
CHARIOTS, 470 OF HIS HORSES WITH HIS CAMP I 
TOOK FROM HIM. HE FLED TO SAVE HIS LIFE. I 
PURSUED HIM, AND IN DAMASCUS, HIS CAPITAL CITY, 
SHUT HIM UP. I CUT DOWN HIS PARKS. I MARCHED 
TO THE MOUNTAINS OF HAURAN. CITIES INNUMER- 
ABLE I DESTROYED, DEVASTATED, I BURNED WITH 
FIRE, THEIR UNTOLD SPOIL I TOOK AS PLUNDER. 


—From the records of Shalmaneser III 
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unrest. Ahab, the brave warrior king, had died. The 
following king, a son of Ahab, also died within the 
year, and Ahab’s second son was conducting an un- 
successful war against Aram. Moab had revolted in 
the meantime and had taken vengeance on its He- 
brew masters. Years of 

~z.eq famine and constant fight- 

| re iB ing had left the country 
on sae te poor and dissatisfied. The 
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the war against Aram by 
purchasing a victory which 
they could not otherwise 
gain. They wished to se- 
cure Assyrian aid. They 
planned to win the people 
to their side in a rebellion 
against the king by attack- 
ing the new religion in- 
troduced by King Ahab. 
That king had married a 
Phoenician princess and in 
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JEHU BRINGS TRIBUTE 
This picture is taken from the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III. 
The Assyrian king is shown followed by his fan-bearer and at- 
tendant. Jehu’s representative, or perhaps the king himself, lies 
prostrate before the Assyrian monarch, with two Assyrian officers 
standing behind. Note the symbols of the sun god on the wall. 


her honor had brought the worship of her god, the 
Phoenician Baal, into Israel. 

The wealthy families of Israel hastened to join the 
king in this new worship. A whole host of priests 
proved ready to minister to Baal. Upon the common 
people, however, the worship of Baal had the oppo- 
site effect. They blamed all their hardships upon the 
anger of their God. They had further reason to be 
outraged by a royal murder, by the execution of an 
innocent man on false charges. A farmer named 
Naboth owned a vineyard which King Ahab strongly 
desired. The vineyard being an inheritance from his 
father, it was contrary to Hebrew law for Naboth to 
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IsRAEL’S TRIBUTE 


This is another picture from the Black Obelisk showing Jehu’s 
officers bearing costly gifts to the king of Assyria. 


sell it, but the foreign queen, Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, accustomed to the manner of kings in her 
own iad. framed a plot against Naboth. She secured 
false witnesses, who charged him with treason and 
disrespect to God. For this offense the punishment 
was death. The king then took the vineyard for 
his own use. 


Revolution in Israel—Tribute to Assyria 


Such conduct on the part of an Israelite king was 
bound to result in the king’s losing the love of his 
subjects. The pious Israelites looked forward to the 
overthrow of the House of Omri, and were quite 
prepared to follow Jehu, one of the generals of the 
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party friendly to Assyria, in an uprising against 
Ahab’s son. Jehu began a slaughter of the royal 
household, including the king, his old Phoenician © 
mother, Jezebel, and the princes of the royal blood. 

The outcome regarding Israel’s relation to Assyria 
was now clear. The party favoring Assyria was in 
power and within the year Jehu, the new king, sent 
tribute to the Assyrian monarch who was still before 
Damascus. Israel had chosen to become a vassal of 
Assyria. 

Unfortunately, the course of Jehu accomplished the 
opposite of what the new king had intended. The 
murder of Jezebel naturally turned Phoenicia from 
friend and ally into an enemy. The king of Judah 
had been a brother-in-law of the slain king of Israel. 
During Jehu’s rebellion he was visiting Samaria, and 
in the slaughter of the king’s family he, too, was 
killed. Now the throne of Judah was seized by 
Athalia, a daughter of Jezebel. Thus Judah, which 
had been an ally for a long time, again became 
.an enemy. Worst of all, however, the main purpose 
of the tribute to Assyria failed. A revolution within 
Assyria called the Assyrian army back to its own 
land, leaving Aram free to avenge itself upon Israel. 


Aram Revenges Israel’s Desertion 


After a number of years, Aram, recovering from its — 
Assyrian wars, turned in all fierceness against Israel. 
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Israel was still divided as a result of its revolution. | 
Jehu’s bloody massacre of the members of Ahab’s 

family estranged many of his own followers from 

him. Weakened by foes on all sides, Israel fell an 

easy prey to Aram. Toward the end of Jehu’s 

reign and during the reign of his son, the Syrians’ 
occupied all of Israel’s territory except a small strip 

about Samaria. It exacted large sums in tributes, 

cruelly killed many captives and reduced Israel’s 

army almost to naught. About fifty years before, 

Israel had sent ten thousand footmen and two thou- 

sand chariots against Assyria, while Damascus pro- 

vided twenty thousand footmen and twelve hundred 

chariots. Now Israel’s entire army was reduced to 

ten thousand footmen, five hundred riders and ten 

chariots. Thus did Aram avenge itself upon Israel 

for over fifty years. During this entire time Assyria 

“was occupied at home or fighting Babylonia, Media, 

Armenia and other districts about Mesopotamia. 


Turn in Israel’s Fortunes—Damascus Crushed 


After fifty years of absence from the West, Assyria 
again appeared. This time none of the Palestinian 
states were prepared. Aram was fighting to hold its 
supremacy against a northern neighbor and Israel 
had not yet. recovered from the blows of Aram. The 
Assyrians, therefore, met with no opposition. Israel, 
which had been counted among the governments 
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loyal to Assyria, may have escaped with a light 
fine, but a much heavier penalty was placed on Da- 
mascus because of its continued resistance. So great 
was the tribute demanded that Syria never again 
regained its military power. ; 


Assyria’s Domestic Difficulties—Israel’s Prosperity 


As so often happened in the relations between Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, within a short time after As- 
syria seemed completely successful it suddenly be- 
came entangled in domestic difficulties and withdrew 
for a long time. Thus after the brief inroad into 
Canaan, Assyria again removed its influence from | 
the politics of our ancestors. And now, free of this. 
too strong enemy and relieved also of their imme- 
diate conquerors, the Arameans, who were weakened 
by the last Assyrian invasion, Israel prepared for a 
new era. Furthermore, Israel was at this time for- 
tunate in having two kings of exceptional ability 
_ who followed one another on the throne. Under their 
leadership, Israel gained new power and entered on 
a period of victory and prosperity such as the He- 
brews had not known since the days of King David. 


THE REIGN OF JEROBOAM II 


Two famous kings, Jehoash and Jeroboam II, roused 
Israel from its depressed condition. Jehoash began 
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a series of conquests, which, when completed by his — 
son, Jeroboam II, extended Israelite rule: through 
Damascus and Hamath northward to the borders of 
Judah in the south. Some historians believe that 
_ Judah, too, was a vassal of Israel. The extensive — 
conquests brought great riches to the land in tribute 
from the conquered kingdoms. Foreign merchants 
now began to visit the cities of Israel in greater num- 
ber than ever before. Soon Israel’s wealth might 
be seen in every field of activity, in new and more 
beautiful homes, in costlier furnishings, and richer 
clothing and ornaments. Religious worship, too, was 
now conducted on a grander scale than ever before. 
As in the days of David and Solomon, Israel again 
became an empire. 


Prophets Foretell End of Prosperity ) 


Even in the midst of prosperity there were keen men 
of vision, the great prophets, who foresaw that the 
power and wealth of Israel could not last. Amos, the 
Judean, who had come to prophesy in Israel, fore- 
saw that Assyria was bound to return, and that 
when it did, the realm of Israel would tumble down 
like a house of blocks. In time of invasion the many 
conquered peoples would not only be of no help, 
they might be the first to rebel and perhaps join 
the enemy. Nor could Israel look to complete, single- 
minded devotion from all of its own citizens. During 
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the long reign of Jeroboam II, when it seemed that 
good fortune would last forever, the men of wealth, 
the nobles, had used their position to oppress their 
poor brothers, to exact high rates of interest from 
them or to sell them and their property for debt. 
If serious danger should suddenly threaten the land, 
what love could the oppressed poor have for the 
fatherland? 

So for many years Amos preached and warned 
Israel of its coming danger from the North. He 
pleaded with the rich to right the wrongs of their 
dependent brothers that they might thereby win the 
favor of God and the loyalty of their fellow citizens. 
Amos was not alone in seeing the danger or in en- 
treating for its correction. After his death another 
great prophet, Hosea, who began his teaching at 
the close of Jeroboam’s reign, also implored Israel 
to remain true to its God and His teachings. The 
prophets had a large following of men who under- 
stood what the years might bring; but Jeroboam 
seemed fortunate in ending his days in peace. He 
died in 744 B.C.E., before the power of Assyria 
once more returned to bend the back of Israel. 


END oF ISRAEL’S PROSPERITY—ASSYRIA RETURNS 


The death of Jeroboam marked the end of Israel’s 
prosperity, for at that same time Assyria returned to 
the Westland. Deprived of its powerful leader and 
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faced once more by the dreaded foe, Israel was 
thrown into confusion. Parties sprang up, in favor of 
Assyria or against it, one party calling for war, an- 
other urging the buying of peace. One party called 
for a new alliance with Aram, which had easily 
thrown off its dependence upon Israel. Another urged 
paying tribute independently to Assyria. Each group 
was eager to seize the government from the weak 
son of Jeroboam. Anarchy reigned in his empire. 


Israel Pays Tribute 


The pro-Assyrian party, that is, the one favoring 
Assyria, was successful, and when Assyria appeared 
in 738 B.C.E., Menahem, the new king, deemed it 
wisest to buy peace. Accordingly a gift of a thousand 
talents, the equivalent of two million dollars, was 
collected from sixty thousand of the wealthiest 
families and paid to the king of Assyria. 

The large payment bore heavily on many an 
Israelite family. The anti-Assyrian party was de- 
manding an end of these burdens. Unless Israel went 
to war, it would be obliged to repeat these enormous 
payments until it had no more to give. Israel would 
become a nation of slaves for Assyria. ‘(How long,” 
they demanded, “‘was the proud kingdom of Ephraim 
to bear the stamp of Assyrian servitude?” Yet war 
was doubly dangerous, for now the Assyrians had de- 
vised new ways of crushing rebellion. Added to the 
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horrors of slaying, wounding and pillaging, the As- 
-syrians had thought of a new method of keeping 
conquered provinces faithful. They led away into 
exile all men of importance, the soldiers, nobles, 
skilled workmen and weapon makers, every man who 
might possibly lead another uprising. These, brought 
to a strange land among hostile people, had no one to 
protect them except their conquerors and they could 
thus be depended upon to remain faithful. Serious 
rebellion in Israel might mean complete loss of na- 
tionhood, exile to a distant land where they might 
no longer speak their tongue or worship their God. 

There was little to hope for in either course. Israel 
was like a person in great pain who must undergo 
a serious operation. He 
cannot endure his pain; 
yet he fears the outcome 
of the operation. What- 
ever path Israel might 
have chosen would 
have led to grief. It could 
endure neither the heavy 
tribute nor the thought of 
submission, yet it knew 
that war might prove its 
end. In its uncertainty, 
Israel leaned first toward 
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Israel Rebels Against Assyria 


Menahem, the pro-Assyrian, died within four years 
after he had paid his tribute. His death was seized 
upon by the anti-Assyrian party as a favorable time 
to take over the government. Menahem’s son was 
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From Wells, How the Present Came from the Past. By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Co. 


THE BATTERING RAM 
Before which mighty walls crumbled. 


assassinated and payment of tribute to Assyria was 
suspended. Egypt now entered the politics of the 
Palestinian nations and urged them to hold out. 
Pekah, the new king of Israel, joined his forces with 
Rezin of Aram and together they set about invit- 
ing or compelling all the other states of Palestine 
to join with them in repelling the Assyrians. 

Until this time Judah may have been too far re- 
moved in its southern mountains to concern itself 
seriously with the Assyrian danger. It is possible, in- 
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deed, that a Judean detachment might have been 
fighting under Ahab, for, at that time Judah and 
Israel were allies. There are some records, too, of 
Judah having sent soldiers to a union of nations 
against Assyria in northern Syria about 740 B.C.E. 
Now, Judah felt the danger closer at hand than ever 
before, for Israel was in rebellion and her turn would” 
come next should Assyria overrun Samaria. 


Israel and Aram Try to Force Judean Alliance 


Ahaz, the king of Judah, was not disposed to risk a 
war against Assyria and refused to join Israel and 
Aram; but these were bent on compelling Judah to 
aid them. Like Israel, Judah was divided within into 
pro- and anti-Assyrian parties. Israel and Damascus 
hoped by a war against Judah, to unseat Ahaz and 
force the election of a king favorable to them. Aram 
and Israel accordingly invaded Judah and encamped | 
about Jerusalem. 

What was King Ahaz to do? He had three courses 
open to him. He might agree to join in the war 
against Assyria, he might send for aid to the king 
of Assyria and thus become dependent upon the 
Eastern empire, or he might follow the advice of the 
great prophet Isaiah, who lived at this time. Isaiah ° 
was a great statesman who foresaw much more 
clearly than the king how matters would end. The 
prophet understood that before long the king of As- 
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syria was bound, of his own accord, to attack Da- 
mascus and Israel. When that should happen, these 
two kings would be obliged to withdraw hurriedly 
to defend their own lands. Isaiah, therefore, implored 
the king to hold out long enough till Assyria should 
arrive on the scene. 


Judah Submits to Assyria 


Ahaz did not follow the advice of Isaiah. Instead he 
dispatched messengers with very costly gifts to the 
king of Assyria, asking him to come to his aid. The 
Assyrian monarch was happy to secure additional 
gain from an expedition toward which he was him- 
self bound. Marching by way of the northern sea- 
coast, an Assyrian army swung into Jezreel and over- 
ran that entire district as well as Galilee and Gilead. 
Northern Israel and East Jordan now became per- 
manent Assyrian provinces. A very heavy tax was 
placed upon the remainder of the land. Israel expe- 
rienced its first taste of exile. The natives of Naph- 
‘thali and Gilead were led away prisoners to Assyria, 
never again to form a part of the Hebrew nation. 


The End of Damascus 


Now came the turn of Damascus. The brave Ara- 
mean kingdom, which since the days of David had 
played so important a rdle as the gateway to the 
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Westland, was to fight its last. Damascus had borne 
the brunt of Assyrian attack since the days of Ahab. 
Again and again it had held back Assyrian invasions 
or had paid temporary tribute only to declare re- 
bellion anew. Assyria was bent finally on making 
an end of a troublesome city. After a hard siege last- 
ing over a year, 333-332 B.C.E., Damascus fell. 
The city was punished in true Assyrian fashion. 
Many of its inhabitants were killed, its king was 
slain and its important citizens were led away in 
exile. Damascus, Israel’s usual war opponent and 
sometime ally, was no more among the nations. In 
its place there was now Assyria. _ 


Israel Again Rises Against Assyria 


The loss of territory, the heavy tribute, the disgrace 
of defeat, all embittered Israel more than before 
against the enemy. King Pekah, who had been re- 
sponsible for bringing on the war, fell a victim to the 
opposing party. Yet the new king was soon being 
drawn toward the same policy. Egypt, seeing As-— 
syria coming ever closer to her, grew more terri- 
fied and redoubled her efforts to drive the Palestinian 
states to new war. Egypt promised all manner of aid, 
if only the Palestinian states would fight. For a few 
years Israel paid its tribute and then, at the urging 
of Egypt, ceased. Israel was again in rebellion against 
Assyria. 
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HEBREW CAPTIVES 


The prisoners are brought under guard before the Assyrian ruler. 
These pictures are taken from statuary on the walls of King 
Sargon’s palace. 


This rebellion proved fatal for our Ephraimite an- 
cestors. Already weakened by its former losses, Israel 
was now to face Assyria alone in a fight for its very 
existence. Egyptian help on which they had counted 
failed to come; yet the brave little kingdom could do 
nothing else but continue the fight. 


The End of the Kingdom of Israel 


An Assyrian army occupied the entire countryside 
and encamped about Samaria. For three years Israel 
held Assyria, but Assyria was determined to continue 
the war to the end. There could be but one outcome. 
Assyria finally broke through in 722 B.C.E. After 


- 
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the long resistance, it decided to make an end of 
Israel, that it might never again become an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The flower of Israel’s citizenry, its nobles and 
fighting men, all men of skill and of valor were led 
away beyond the Euphrates. There, amidst strange 
and barbaric peoples, all record was lost of them, 
so that we now speak of them as the lost ten tribes. 
Israel had existed as a nation after the division for 
over two hundred years. During this time it had held 
its place well in its family of nations. It protected 
its national independence—often even attempted 
building an empire. Israel had also a rich inner life. 
It had famous prophets and a great literature, as 
we shall read in a following section. At last, caught 
within the wave of march of one of the world’s 
greatest conquerors, Israel could not maintain its 
position. Indeed, no other nation had been able to 
withstand Assyria. Israel, however, did not surrender 
meekly to fate. It fought as bravely as a nation of its 
size could, and it left to us a glowing memory of its 
valor. 


ISRAEL SETTLED BY SAMARITANS 


A strange nation was brought to inhabit Israel’s va- 
cant home. Men from Cutha, a distant Babylonian 
province, were exiled to Israel as Israel’s hosts were 
being led to Mesopotamia. Settled mainly about 
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SAMARITANS BAKING MATZOTH 


This picture shows modern Samaritans in the midst of their Pass- 

over observance. They still bake their matzoth on a hot stone over 

an open fire. They also sacrifice a lamb and roast it as our early 

ancestors did in celebrating this feast. The handful of Samaritans 

which has survived to this day is located in and about the town of 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem. 


Samaria, the new people became known as Samari- 
tans. In accordance with the belief of the time, the 
settlers felt they should do honor to the God of their 
new country. Becoming further intermingled with 
the remaining Israelites, the Samaritans became a 
people akin to the Hebrews, yet not Hebrews, prac- 
ticing a religion that was a mixture of the Hebrew 
and heathen faiths; a people whom we shall meet 
again in our later history. Judah alone remained the 
surviving member of the Hebrew family. 
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JUDAH AND ASSYRIA 


The passing of Israel and Aram brought Assyria to 
the borders of Judah. The first effect upon Judah of 
Israel’s struggle and fall was to strengthen the policy 
of King Ahaz of remaining loyal to Assyria. Indeed, 
Judah did more. It attempted 
to please its Assyrian mas-. 
ters by honoring not merely 
their kings, but also their 
gods. Even the temple altar 
was rebuilt after an Assyrian 
model. The prophet Isaiah 
and those who with him had 
opposed inviting Assyrian 
aid now remained quietly in 
the background. If the fall of 
Samaria stirred the prophet, 
it was to point out that a 
nation invites disaster when 
its wealthy and powerful 
citizens use their position to 
oppress the weak. However, 


AsuHur, THE War GoD 


The god is shown directing his arrows 
at the enemies of his people. Be- 
hind him is the figure of the winged 
disk of the sun. Beneath him is the 
symbolic tree of life. 
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the prophet was not inactive. Assyrian idol worship 
was in his judgment a far greater danger than As- 
syrian military rule. He, therefore, set about organ- 
izing a party opposed to Assyrian religious practices. 
He was fortunate in counting among his disciples or 
followers the crown prince of Judah, who was soon 
to become King Hezekiah. 


Hezekiah Anti-Assyrian 


Unlike his timid father, Hezekiah was a vigorous 
warlike man. He defeated the Philistines, recovering 
territories that they had overrun in the days of his 
father and even asserted his authority over some of 
their cities. An era of good fortune seemed to have . 
come upon Jerusalem. New walls with new towers 
went up. A great engineering project was under- 
taken, the boring of a seven hundred-foot tunnel 
through the mountains, to bring water into Jeru- 
salem. 

The new king also set about reordering the re- 
ligious life of his kingdom. Under the influence of 
Isaiah, Assyrian idolatry was cast out and an at- 
tack was planned upon many native Judean super- 
stitions which were so like the Assyrian that they 
made imitation of foreign idolatry an easy step. Re- 
ligious writings were encouraged and the nation’s 
‘spirit was greatly strengthened. 

Judah felt strong and grew eager to be freed from 
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Tue Poot oF HEZEKIAH 


This large cistern cut into the rock is said to have been built by 
King Hezekiah. This reservoir is located in the northeastern part 
of Jerusalem. 


the burdens which Ahaz had placed upon it. More- 
over, the opportunity seemed favorable for revolt. 
Assyria was confronted at this time by a revolution 
in ancient Babylon, where a new ruler, Merodach- 
Baladan, had set up an independent rival state. 
Egypt, on its part, did all that it could to arouse 
Hezekiah against Assyria. 


RESTRAINED BY ISAIAH 


Twice before had Isaiah’s influence been instrumen- 
tal in keeping Judah from a war against Assyria. 
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Finally Judah was persuaded to join an anti-Assyrian 
alliance headed by the Philistine city of Ashdod. 
All the other Palestinian states apparently had also 
joined it. The prophet, Isaiah, who had earlier warned 


Ahaz against Assyria, but who had later urged Judah 


to remain loyal, was now with equal insistence im- 
ploring Hezekiah not to break with Assyria. Fortu- 
nately for Judah, Hezekiah again heeded the advice 
of Isaiah and withdrew from the alliance in suffi- 
cient time to avoid unfortunate consequences. Ash- 
dod was taken and leveled to the ground and its in- 
habitants suffered death or exile, 711 B.C.E, 


REVOLTS AT LAST 


However, the fate of Ashdod, instead of silencing the 


anti-Assyrian party, only served to spur it on to 
greater efforts. Within a few years new plans for 
rebellion were laid. A revolution in Assyria had re- 
sulted in the death of its king. Babylon seemed to 
be holding out successfully and its example was be- 
ing followed by other Eastern provinces. The peo- 
ples of Palestine again responded to the call of 
Egypt. Heedless now of the prophet’s advice, Heze- 
kiah cast his lot with the revolt and Jerusalem even 
became the headquarters of anti-Assyrian activity. 
Padi, the king of Ekron, who wished to remain loyal 
to Assyria, was sent in chains to Jerusalem. 
Babylon, too, gave encouragement to the new 
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movement. Merodach-Baladan, once more contest- 
ing with Assyria, the throne of Babylon, sent greet- 
ings to Hezekiah, who was recovering from a severe 
illness. The Babylonian king sought to use the oc- 
casion to enlist Judah in an anti-Assyrian league. 


Judah Invaded 


Unhappily for Judah, Sennacherib, the new Assyrian 
king, was destined to be one of the world’s great 
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War PLUNDER 


The main reason for ancient warfare was booty. Note the cattle 

being driven off, and the women and children carried in carts below. 

Two scribes are making a record of all the items, perhaps at the 
dictation of an officer. 
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conquerors. In a short time he subdued Babylon and 
marched westward. At his approach several of the 
small nations about Judah quickly repented of their 
hostile preparations and sought peace. The rebellious 
Philistine cities were invaded and punished. Judah 
was overrun and forty-six fortified towns were taken. 
A heavy fine of 300 talents of silver’ and 30 talents 
of gold’ was imposed on Hezekiah who, to meet the 
heavy payment, was obliged to empty his treasure 
houses and even to strip the gold plate from the 
Temple doors. In addition, his wives, daughters, 
singers and dancers were taken captive. 

- Sennacherib, however, was not satisfied with 
Judah’s punishment and demanded the surrender 
of its capital. The issue was critical; but the long- 
promised Egyptian army was at last reported on its 
way. Hezekiah was, therefore, bold enough to re- 
fuse the Assyrian terms. Engaging in battle with the 
Assyrian army, the Egyptians suffered a decisive 
defeat at Eltekeh in the land of the Philistines. As- 
syria was now free to besiege Jerusalem. 


Assyria Demands Surrender of Jerusalem 


Never before had Jerusalem lived through a period 
of anxiety such as this. The rest of the country was 
in enemy hands. All the fortified cities had already 
fallen, the king’s treasury was empty and but one 


1 About $600,000. 2 About $900,000. 
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small city remained to resist the greatest of world 
conquerors... To add to the strain, Sennacherib sent 
an embassy to demand the surrender of the city. In- 
stead of addressing themselves merely to the offi- 
cers who had been sent to deal with them, these 
ambassadors spoke loudly so that the men on the 
walls might hear. ‘In whom are you placing your 
trust?” the Assyrian messengers inquired; “Upon 
Egypt? Do you not already know that Egypt is but 
a broken reed? If you lean on it, it will pierce your 
hand, but will offer no support.” Alas, the Judeans 
knew that to be too true. “Are you trusting to your 
_ own strength? My master, the Lord of Assyria, will 
gladly offer you two thousand horses if you can fur- 
nish as many riders for them. Or is it your God 
upon whom you are relying? So, indeed, have other 
nations relied on their gods. Better forsake your' 
King Hezekiah, who has brought this trouble upon 
you and open your city to Assyria.” 

The a officers pleaded, ‘‘Pray speak to us in 
Aramaic,’ not in Hebrew. We would rather the peo- 
ple did not understand.” 

“For that very reason shall we aaa you in 
Hebrew,” replied the Assyrians, speaking even more 
loudly in order that the people on the wall might 
know what fate awaited them. 

Doom overhung the city, the expectancy of death 


1 Aramaic was the aristocratic language of commerce and govern- 
ment among the nations of that time in the lands of which we are 
telling. 
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and national destruction. No one was prepared to 
offer the surrender of his brave king. All were de- 
termined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
Beyond that there was no hope. 


Jerusalem Saved 


And, strangely, there was at this time one man 
who had confidence in the outcome—the prophet, 
Isaiah. Although he had always we 
opposed war with Assyria, the 
prophet now completely 
changed his tone. Uninvited, 
the prophet appeared before 
the king. ‘(Have no fear and be 
steadfast,” the prophet said, 
“God will protect Zion so that 
it shall not fall before Assyria.” 
What reason the prophet had 
for his confidence it is difficult 
for us to understand. Was it his 
strong faith in the power of 
God Who would not permit the 
seat of His temple to be occu- 1# scree 
pied by heathens? Or did Isaiah The God Asshur points 


' his arrows at his people’s 
feel that, after the insult, Judah tots She hore? eae 


would be far more honored are the symbol of power. — 


*From Wells, How the Present Came from the Past. By permission of The 
Macmillan Co. , 
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in glorious defeat than in pitiful surrender? 

The people as well as the king hailed the advice 
of the prophet. Hezekiah accepted the challenge of 
battle and the Assyrians settled down to a siege. 

Strangely, almost miraculously, the siege of Jeru- 
salem was raised. The Bible tells that an angel of 
the Lord smote the camp of the Assyrians. Legend 
relates that an army of field mice fell upon the As- 
syrian camp and destroyed the quivers of the ar- 
rows and other leather equipment of the army. It 
is also possible that Sennacherib was called home 
because of trouble in his own country. Perhaps the 
Assyrians were weakened after their battle with the 
Egyptians. At any rate, Sennacherib suddenly broke 
camp and departed for Assyria. Jerusalem alone 
escaped the general Assyrian destruction in 701 
BC.E. 


Judah a Vassal of Assyria 


However, the wild joy which greeted the release from 
Assyria soon gave way to the more sober realization 
of the state of Judah. The land had been laid waste. 
Much of its gold, silver, cattle and implements were 
part of the booty that Assyria had carried away. 
Quietly the nation set about restoring its ruins. It 
accepted the burden of Assyrian supremacy. For a 
very long time Judah suffered patiently. Hezekiah’s 
son, King Manasseh, during a long reign of over fifty 
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years, was not merely a loyal vassal, but, like his 
grandfather, Ahaz, even did honor to the gods of 
Assyria. 

Quiet submission to the great conqueror was the 
only course open to Judah. It soon witnessed the 
kingdom of Egypt bow before the same master and 
suffer repulses in the repeated attempts to rise again. 
Judah thus saved as much of its national life as it 
could till fortune should prove more favorable. 


THE Fatt or Assyria REVIVES JUDAH 


The end of Assyria came suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. Having become mistress of the entire known 
world, it grew too big to remain intact. The mighty 
warrior kings who had built the empire were fol- 
lowed by several weak princes who could barely 
preserve peace at home; upon the distant provinces 
they could exert no fear. Egypt openly rebelled in 
645 B.C.E. The new Babylonians, the Chaldeans, 
joined by the Medes had arisen as rival powers to 
challenge the might of the conqueror. Assyria’s sway 
over Palestine was weakened and the king of Judah 
who succeeded Manasseh was practically an inde- 
pendent ruler. | 

As in the days of Jeroboam II in Israel, the king- 
dom of Judah, freed from the threat of the over 
powerful nations, enjoyed a period of bloom and 
development. 
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King Josiah 


The new ruler, Josiah, introduced a reign that 
proved one of the happy intervals in the latter part 
of Judean history. Because of the weakness of As- 
syria, Josiah was able to extend his rule over much 
of the northern territory that had previously be- 
longed to Israel. Moreover, Josiah enjoyed undis- 
turbed peace on all his other borders. 

Having established himself securely, Josiah set 
about clearing away the heathen worship which had 
fastened itself upon Judah in the days of his grand- 
father. Like all ancient monarchs, Manasseh had 
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The winged Assyrian sun god is shown rising through the two gates 
of the world. The god is shown as a hunter with his archers and 
hounds. 
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been overthrown, there was every reason for ridding 
the Iand of all reminders of Assyrian religious prac- 
tices. Under the inspiration of loyal Temple priests 
as well as through the teaching of the great prophet 
Jeremiah, Josiah accomplished a religious revolution 
that rendered his name great in the history of our 
religion. | 

This new Judean prosperity was not destined to 
continue long. Like the last happy period in Israel’s 
history it proved merely a lull between the struggles 
for world dominion. Other nations prepared to rush 
in and seize the rule dropped by the weak hands of 
Assyria. Again Judah was destined to be one of the 
prizes sought by stronger powers. 


JUDEAN INDEPENDENCE ENDED By EGYPT 


Egypt, which during this entire period had barely 
preserved safety within her own frontiers, had now 
gained new strength and unity through its recent 
struggles. Having thrown off Assyrian rule, Egypt 


became ambitious to acquire as many Assyrian prov- + 


inces as it could occupy. Moreover, Egypt sensed a 
new danger in Babylon, which was preparing to 
supplant Assyria as a world conqueror. Accordingly, 
Pharaoh Necho set out on an expedition to the 
Euphrates, perhaps to help the defeated Assyrians 
against the Babylonians. 

The Pharaoh’s route took him through the Plain 
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of Esdraelon, a territory over which Josiah probably 
was ruling at this time. Fearing for his kingdom 
and belittling Egypt’s prowess, Josiah thought he 
might stop thé Egyptian army singlehanded. At the 
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AssyRIANS ATTACKING A CITY 


This picture was taken from the walls of a royal temple. Notice 
that the besieged city is situated on a hill and is surrounded by 
several walls from which the defenders throw arrows and rocks 
upon the enemy. See the battering rams hammering against the 
walls. Can you see an Assyrian soldier in one of the battering rams 
pouring molten metal on the enemy? The archers are coming up 
behind the protection of the rams and of other special shelters set 
up between every few columns. Notice also the slingers and 
lancers. In one corner an individual combat is taking place. Some 
people seem to be leaving through the gate. These may be traders 
: or captured prisoners. 
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head of his troops, Josiah met the Egyptians at 
Megiddo. The results were but too decisive. The 
Judeans suffered a complete defeat, and Josiah him- 
self was slain. By reason of its victory Egypt now 
was mistress of Judah and could control its govern- 
ment. The brief span of Judean independence had 
ended. 


The New Babylonians or Chaldeans 
Replace Assyria 


After the defeat of Josiah, Judah became for the 
moment a vassal of Egypt. Judah’s choice of Je- 
hoahaz, younger son of Josiah, to serve as its king 
was disapproved by Pharaoh Necho, who ordered 
his arrest on the ground that the selection was not 
favorable to Egyptian policy. In his place Necho ap- 
pointed Josiah’s older son, Eliakim, whom he re- 
named Jehoiakim. 

By this time, 612 B.C.E., the Babylonians and the 
Medes had captured Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, 
and proceeded to divide the spoils. Babylon, to whom 
Syria and Judah had fallen, soon turned its atten- 
tion to the Pharaoh. The Egyptians were routed in 
the battle of Carchemish, 605 B.C.E., and were driven 
back to their lands. Babylon, as heir of Assyria, now 
claimed all of Palestine. Together with the surround- 
ing lands Judah pledged mica to the new con- 
queror, Nebuchadnezzar. 


\ 
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Judah Rebels Against New Masters 


For several years Jehoiakim remained outwardly 
faithful; but he always bore in mind his indebted- 
ness to Egypt, because it had set him upon the 
throne. Meanwhile, Egypt was again stirring up dis- 
satisfaction. Some of the Palestinian states were 
again prepared to form an alliance under the leader- 
ship of Egypt. The prophet, Jeremiah, like Isaiah in 
his day, entreated the king not to turn to Egypt, but 
to keep his faith with Babylon. His pleas went un- 
heeded. In 598 B.C.E. Jehoiakim stopped paying the 
tribute. That same year a Babylonian army was at 
his gates. 


The First Captivity 


Jehoiakim died during the siege of the city, leav- 
ing the crown to his son, Jehoiachin, who was eight- 
een years of age. The fate of Jerusalem was al- 
ready clear. On all sides the enemies of Judah found 
it easy prey. After a year’s futile resistance, Jeru- 
salem fell. Nebuchadnezzar took the usual military 
revenge. He decided to crush Judean power of re- 
sistance by taking into captivity its leading nobles 
and warriors, as well as its smiths. Seven thousand 
of the former and a thousand of the latter were taken 
to Babylon as exiles, together with the king and the 
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entire royal household. In 597 B.C.E. Judah suffered 
its first captivity. 

Yet Nebuchadnezzar was willing to permit Judah 
to govern itself again under a ruler friendly to him. 
Mattaniah, an older brother of Jehoiachin, was ap- 
pointed king over Judah and renamed Zedekiah. 
Nebuchadnezzar was confident that a king who owed 
his throne to an appointment from Babylon would 
remain loyal. 


Judah Rebels Again 


However, Nebuchadnezzar had too seriously under- 
mined the peace of Judah. The young king had no ~ 
experienced councillors to advise him. The new 
nobles, who were raised from the lower ranks to 
become leaders of the army, were overconfident of 
their strength and clamored for war. Possibly Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s mild treatment of Judah had led the 
new leaders of the state to believe that Babylon 
was weak. Constant dealings with Egypt strengthened 
the movement for revolt. In vain did Jeremiah plead 
with the king. Although secretly anxious to follow 
the advice of Jeremiah, the king was afraid of his 
courtiers. A new conspiracy against Babylon was 
organized. It included all the states of Palestine as 
well as Egypt. The protesting Jeremiah was thrown 
into prison and Jerusalem began preparations for a 
new siege. 
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The End of the Kingdom of Judah 


In 587 B.C.E. the Babylonian armies were again out- 
side of Jerusalem. The strong fortifications of the 
city might have resisted for many years, for the 
Judeans fought desperately and valiantly; but the 


city’s food supply was soon exhausted. Jerusalem 
was being starved into surrender. | 
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JEREMIAH AT THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 


The chained captive Judeans are shaking their fists at the prophet 

who sits grim and silent in the midst of the tumult. The women 

and children turn clingingly to Jeremiah as if seeking his aid at 
this last moment. 
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For a while, hope was raised by the news of the 
arrival of an Egyptian army. This, however, followed 
the way of other Egyptian armies. After one battle 
it was driven back to its own land and the Baby- 
lonians once more returned to the siege. The batter- 
ing rams finally forced a breach in the walls. The 
enraged Chaldeans, who had been resisted for seven 
months, meted out dire punishment. The rebellious 
city was turned over to the soldiers for pillage and 
destruction; the fortifications were leveled; the 
homes were set on fire, and the main: symbol of © 
Judah’s union, the sacred Temple, was given over 
to the flames. | 

Zedekiah, with a band of desperate followers, 
broke through the Chaldean lines and tried to es- 
cape toward Jericho. However, a Babylonian de- 
tachment soon overtook him and brought him before 
Nebuchadnezzar. The sons of Zedekiah were exe- — 
cuted in his presence and Zedekiah himself was 
blinded and carried off to a Babylonian prison. 

Nebuchadnezzar was now determined ruthlessly 
to end Judean independence completely. In order 
that Judah might never recover, all fighting men 
and persons of any standing at all who survived 
the siege were carried away to Babylon in the great 
captivity. Only the very poorest peasants, shepherds 
and vine dressers were left in the barren Judean 
hills. Over them Nebuchadnezzar appointed a gov- 
ernor, Gedaliah ben Ahikam. Even the seat of gov- 
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ernment was not permitted to remain in the rebel: 
city, Jerusalem, but was shifted to a peaceful un- 
defended place, Mizpah. 


A Last Attempi at Self-Government 


Gedaliah was left to rule over a poor and humble 
people. The few fighting men and other persons of 
importance who had not been taken to Babylon as 
exiles had fled to Egypt or across the Jordan. The 
poor farmers and shepherds who remained might be 
trusted to keep the peace. Gedaliah, himself a kindly, 
peace-loving man, enjoyed the assistance of Jere- 
miah. The prophet had been released from prison by 
Nebuchadnezzar and had preferred his poor and 
wasted home to offers of riches and honors in 
Babylon. Gedaliah and Jeremiah hoped that the 
poor remnant might still retain the appearance of 
an independent Judean state. 

Even now peace was not assured for Judah. The 
ruler of Ammon, east of the Jordan, jealous of any 
independent Judean state, no matter how weak, 
plotted its destruction. He aroused a royal prince 
of the House of David, Ishmael by name, against 
Gedaliah ben Ahikam, because the latter dared to 
rule over Tudah although he was not a descendant 
of the House of David. Accordingly, Ishmael organ- 
ized a conspiracy against Gedaliah. Although he was 
- informed by friends concerning the intentions of Ish- 
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-mael, the governor’s kindly nature and his devotion 
to the House of David did not permit him to enter- 
tain suspicions. Received as a guest, Ishmael turned 
upon Gedaliah and murdered him together with the 
Chaldean officials found at Mizpah. 

This last blow crushed Judah completely. Again a 
large group of Judeans who feared Chaldean ven- 
geance, fled to Egypt, compelling the aged Jeremiah 
to accompany them. The survivors in Judah were no 
longer material even for an independent district. 
Judah became part of the larger province of Syria 
and its inhabitants were soon not to be distinguished 
from other Canaanite peasants. The history of the 
second of the two Hebrew kingdoms had come to 
a close. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The question which we asked at the beginning of 
this section has now been answered. We now know 
how long the two independent Hebrew states main- 
tained themselves. From the division of the kingdom 
to the dates of their national destruction, Israel con- 
tinued for over two hundred years and Judah for 
about three hundred and fifty years. If we should 
begin their history from the establishment of the 
kingdom under Saul, Israel’s history stretches over 
three hundred twenty years and Judah’s four hun- 
dred fifty. Excepting England, France, and Spain, 
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very few modern nations can compare even with the 
shortest reckoning of the national life of the Hebrew 
states. 

We have learned also how well the Hebrew states 
maintained themselves. We saw that they were, on 
the whole, well governed and held their own among 
powers of their class. The Hebrew states were never 
among the great empires, but they were decidedly 
efficient governments within the next class of powers. 

However, there were in the life of our ancestors 
elements far more important than government. We 
know that even after the Babylonian destruction, the 
Jewish people persisted. The very title of our book, 
In the Days of the First Temple, shows that there 
must have been later Temples. During their first 
national life our ancestors must have forged bonds 
which were able to hold them together even in exile. 

The story of a nation is in many respects like that 
of a person. Having lived their life span, be it brief 
or continued to a ripe age, most people are soon 
forgotten. A few chosen spirits, however, somehow 
make their impress upon the world so that, regard- 
less of the length of their years, the memories of 
_ their personalities and of their work remain forever 
fresh and vivid. We seldom inquire to what age an 
Isaiah lived, or a Hillel or a Shakespeare or a New- 
ton. In death they guide us, as they did in life. The 
same is true of nations. Some nations live many cen- 
turies, but are quickly forgotten at their passing. 
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Others, within the limit of years allowed them, 
achieve deeds which the world always: prizes. The 
Greeks were such a people. So were the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. It is at this point, at the first seri- 
ous break in our people’s history, that we wish to 
inquire about our own ancestors. What sort of nation 
was ours? Does the first Hebrew commonwealth rank 
among the forgotten or among the remembered peo- 
ples? How did our ancestors live in Canaan during 
the years that were granted them there? In what 
ways did they develop? Did they add anything to 
the well being of the world? Did they deserve to 
become distinctive? The following sections will an- 
swer these problems. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


Map EXERCISES ; 


This section tells of the politics of Israel and Judah, of their 
wars and alliances. Whenever we study political history, that | 
is, the story of kings and governments, we often have changes 
of boundary and the mention of many nations and cities. The 
geography of a country, too, has important effects upon its 
strength in war and upon its prosperity in times of peace. 
- We shall therefore have many map problems for our consid- 
eration in the study of this section. 

1.To begin with we should know what part of Palestine 
was Israel and what part was Judah. We have already done 
this exercise once in Section I, but we might repeat it. On an 
outline map show Israel and Judah in separate colors. 

2. Second, we should know the immediate neighbors of the 
Hebrew states, for as we saw, their history is closely bound 
up with that of our ancestors. On an outline map, fill in the’ 
names of all the nations about Israel and Judah. You should 
be able to do this exercise from memory, but if you wish to 
make certain that you are right, you may consult one of the 
maps in the text. 

3. Third, there are the great powers, Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria. Locate them on an outline map and include the main 
highways which led from Mesopotamia to Egypt through the 
Hebrew lands. You may use the map on page 80 in your text. 

4, Many important cities are mentioned in our story. Some 
of these cities, Jerusalem, Samaria, Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, 
Elath, Jaffa, Megiddo, Ashdod and Ashkelon were of military 
or commercial importance. Others, Beth-El, Dan, Gilgal, 
Shiloh, Gibeon, Mizpah and Shechem were old shrines or 
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sanctuaries. You should be able to locate all of these cities. 

5. How might we study Israel’s fortunes from our map? 
If we had several maps before us we might see how at one 
time Israel was very large while at other times it shrank to a 
very small size. Let us try to represent all these changes on 
one map. We shall be able to show them as follows: 

a. Color Israel at its smallest during the latter years of 
Jehu and during the reign of his son. 

b. Fill in with another color the lands ruled over by 
Jeroboam I, which Jehu had lost. 

c. Fill in with a third color the empire of Jeroboam II. 
Write a date over each color to show what period it 
represents. Make a key in the lower left hand corner 
showing what colors you have meant for each 
period. 

6. Which of the two Hebrew states would be the more pros- 
perous? On an outline map show the physical features of the 
country and the trade routes passing through each kingdom. 

7. In view of the importance of the Mesopotamian powers 
in our story, you should be able to locate Babylonia, Babylon, 
Assyria and Nineveh on an outline map. 

8. What are the present names of the districts around Pales- 
tine? List them on an outline map. You may consult the map 
in any up-to-date atlas. 

9. Was Tranjordania most often Israelite or non-Israelite? 
Study maps of various periods for your answer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY 


The Bible story in the Bible is told differently from the way 
it is related in our text. You might, if you like, open your 
Bible to the twelfth chapter of I Kings and read one chapter 
after the other. You will find the same material but more 
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simply told in In the Land of Kings and Prophets, by Rabbi 
Jacob D. Schwarz. You might find it more helpful to read 
your Bible by topics as they are arranged below. 


ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


The relations between Israel and Judah are related in I Kings 
XV, 16-22, XIV, 8-14, XXII, 1-4, and In the Land of Kings 
and Prophets, p. 5 and pp. 10-14. 


ISRAEL AND ARAM 


Israel and Aram had very frequent dealings with each other, 
mainly through wars against one another, though sometimes 
also through alliances against Judah and other states. Israel’s 
dealings with Aram are told in the following passages: 

I Kings XV, 16-22 and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
pp. 10-14, tell how Judah invites Aram to help against Israel; 

I Kings XX and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, pp. 
34-39, tell how Ahab defeated Aram; | 

II Kings VI, 24-33, VII describes the time when Samaria 
was besieged and as result suffered from famine, but the in- — 
vaders were obliged by troubles at home to return to their 
own land; 

In II Kings X, 32-34 Aram is victorious; 

In II Kings XII, 18-19 and In the Land of Kings and 
Prophets, p. 85, we find Judah threatened by Aram; 

In II Kings XII, 1-7, tells of Israel’s worst defeat at the 
hands of Aram; 

In II Kings XIII, 22-25 Israel is victorious, particularly 
under’ Jeroboam II, XIV, 23-27 (In the Land of Kings and 
Prophets, pp. 88-89.) 

II Kings XVI, 1-9 and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
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p. 100 describes the war of Israel and Aram against Ahaz. — q 


ISRAEL AND ASSYRIA 


The following passages describe the relations of Israel and 
Assyria: 

Il Kings IX, X, 1-3 and In the Land of Kings and 
Prophets, pp. 56-61, tell the story of Jehu’s rebellion against 
Ahab as influenced by his stand toward Assyria; 

In If Kings XVII, 1-6, XVIII, 9-11, and In the Land of 
Kings and Prophets, p. 105, the story is told of the end of 
the Kingdom of Israel; 

II Kings XVII, 24-41 and In the Land of Kings and 
Prophets, pp. 105-108 tell how the land of Israel was settled 
by Samaritans. 


JUDAH AND ASSYRIA 


The following passages tell of the relations between Judah 
and Assyria: 

The story of Ahaz inviting Assyrian help has already been 
mentioned; 

II Kings XVIII, 13-37 and XIX and In the Land of Kings 
and Prophets, pp. 114-123 tell the story of Sennacherib’s de- 
manding the surrender of Jerusalem; 

II Kings XX, 12-19 describes the visit of messengers from 
Merodach-Baladan to Hezekiah. 


JUDAH UNDER EGYPT AND BABYLONIA 


II Kings XXIII, 28-37 and In the Land of Kings and 
Prophets, pp. 132-143 give the defeat of Josiah and the im- 
position of Egyptian rule over Judah. 
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II Kings XXIV-XXV and In the Land of Kings and 
_ Prophets, pp. 150-163 tell of the last days of Judah. 

Selections from the prophets will be given in Sections IV 
and V. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


1.Is Palestine today more, or less, in danger of attack than 
it was in the time of the divided kingdom? 


2. Are small nations more or less safe today than they were 
in ancient times? 


3. Why are Egypt and Babylon backward nations today when 
they were so important in ancient times? Why are 
Greece and Rome no longer important? 

4. Are Jews better off today than they were during the time 

of the divided kingdom? 

5. If you were a citizen of one of the northern tribes, would 
you have favored secession? 

6. The Bible gives as the reason for military defeats of the 
Hebrew kings, their lack of faith in their national 
God. Is that reason entirely correct? Is it correct in 
part? 

7. How would you have acted in regard to peace or war with 
Assyria had you lived at about 745 B.C.E.? | 

8. Prophets of old advised on political questions. Should re- 
ligious leaders today equally advise on politics? 

9, What unites all Jews today? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


FOR PUPILS 


The story of the kings and their wars is told much differently 
in other histories than in our text. If you are interested in 
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reading a fuller story about all the kings and their military 

fortunes, you may select one of the following references: _ 

Dubnow, of. cié.,, pp. 185-210, 230-283. You will find in 
this story the political and religious life all told together. 
In our text we hoped it would be clearer if the two were 
told about separately. 

Goldberg and Benderly, op. cit., pp. 123-161, 185-211, 243- 

283, 327-364. (For those who can do difficult reading.) 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian states play such an impor- 
tant part in this period of our history that we should know 
more about them. We have already given references to Egypt 
at the close of the first section. Now you might be interested 
in reading about Mesopotamia. See: 

Wells, M. E., op. cit., pp. 44-94, 96-117. 

Mills, D., op. cit., pp. 75-109. 

You have read that at the close of this period many Jews set- 
tled in Egypt. You will find an interesting article about 
these Jews in Dr. S. Cantor, “The Secret of the Desert,” 
Young Judaean, Vol. XIII, Dec., 1924, pp. 7 ff. 


Fiction and Legend 


You will find interesting legends about Isaiah, King Hezekiah, 
the kings following Hezekiah, and especially about the 
capture of Jerusalem, in Goldin, op. cit., pp. 224-271. 

Read also, “The Battle That Wasn’t Fought” in Gaer, op. cit., 
pp. 294-301. 

Several story books have been written about interesting 
characters of this period. They are of course only slightly 
historical, but if you enjoy good adventure stories, read: 
Pendleton, L., The Lost Prince Almon, Philadelphia, Jewish 

Publication Society, or In Assyrian Tents, by the same 
author and publisher. 


1 op. cit., opere citato, which means in the book of the author already 
mentioned. 
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Poetry 


From Kohut, op. cit. 
Bowman, John Elliot, “Ahab the Builder,” p. 256. 
Lord Byron, “The Destruction of Sennacherib,” p. 261. 
Southey, Robert, “Destruction of Jerusalem,” p. 262. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Noyes, of. cit., pp. 212-221, 236-261. 
Bailey & Kent, op. cit., 140-158, 169-209, 221-224, 232-249. 
Kittel, R., History of the Hebrews, pp. 241-296, 329-395. 


Kittel, R., Great Men and Movements in Israel, pp. 200-2 28, 
New York, Macmillan, 1929. 


Margolis and Marx, op. cit., pp. 67-71, 75-84, 99-113. 
Sachar, op, cit., pp, 43-60, 


Section III 
Did Our Ancestors Advance 
in Civilization during the 
Period of the Divided 
Kingdomp 


Dim Our Ancestors Advance in Civilization During 
the Days of the First Temple? 


While our ancestors were still nomads, Egypt and 

- Babylonia were already highly civilized countries. 
Even Canaan possessed a high civilization before 
the period of Hebrew settlement. 

Our ancestors were, at the beginning, far behind’ the 
other important nations of their day. They had 
to catch up. 

But what do we mean when we speak of one nation 
being more highly civilized than another? 

We measure the civilization of a nation by some of 

_ the following tests: 

The number of articles of use and comfort that a 
nation is able to enjoy; 

The variety of occupations and the skill of its 
workmen; 

Its provision for the health and comfort of its 
citizenry ; 

The standard of its law and justice and its regard 
for its weaker members; 

Its literature, music, art, and scientific knowledge; 

Its religious life. 

We may readily see that nations are not equally 
civilized in all departments. One nation may be 


far advanced in the skill of its workmen but far 
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behind in literature and the other arts. Another 
may be advanced in thought or in law and justice 
but poor in the comforts of life. 

In what ways were our ancestors civilized at the close 
of the first period of their national life? 

We shall see in this section that in material comforts 
and in skilled trades, our ancestors made average 
progress. 

But we shall also see that our forefathers had their 
own excellencies in which they became out- 
standing. | : 

Their distinction was largely earned during the days 
of the First Temple. Section Three is the first in- 
stallment of the story of our ancestors’ progress 
in civilization since the days of Saul and David. 


2 Did Our Ancestors Advance in 
Civilization during the Period 


of the Divided Kingdom? 


HE previous section completed the first part 
of the long story of our ancestors in Canaan. 

We followed our people’s growth from the time when 
it was but a group of nomadic tribes to its develop- _ 
ment into a united nation, an empire. We then traced 7 
its life to the division into two separate states. We 
witnessed the changes in the fortune of the two 
kingdoms, their periods of prosperity and defeat, 
and finally beheld their destruction at the hands of 
the great world powers. 

_ The story of the Jewish people did not, of course, 
end with this misfortune. The history of the Jewish 
people goes on with us and will continue with the 
generations which will come after us. However, the 
destruction of our first temple marks one period of 
interruption—as when a traveler going on a long 
journey is obliged to tarry at a stopping-place. The 
year 586 B.c.E. is the first forced stopping-place in 
our history, when we pause to look about us and 
to examine how far our ancestors had travelled to- 


ward higher civilization. 
153 
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How Hap LirrE CHANGED SINCE THE DAYs OF 
KiInc DAvIpD? 


It was our purpose to find out whether the Hebrew 
states during their first career of nationhood became 
outstanding or distinctive. We wished to see whether 
our ancestors earned the right to be particularly 
remembered from among the many nations that 
lived in the same centuries with them. Israel, we 
recall, entered the family of nations after Babylon, 
_ Egypt and Phoenicia were already highly advanced 
on the ladder of civilization. The inhabitants of these 
countries had already developed many occupations, 
as shown in extensive commerce, the arts, sys- 
tems of writing, codes of law, beautiful buildings 
and magnificent cities. Our ancestors laboriously and 
over great periods of time had to acquire all these 
skills and arts and, perhaps, to add something new 
of their own to the world’s knowledge. How far, and 
along which lines, did our ancestors succeed best 
during this first period of their history? Did they 
rival the older kingdoms in art, wealth or commerce, 
or did they set out on new paths of their own? Let | 
us think of a long line of humanity, with persons 
at either end. At the one end is your great-great- 
grandfather, many times removed, of nomadic times. 
At the other is a man of today, your father, perhaps 
your uncle, or some other person whom you know, 
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seated at his desk and telephone. Every period of 
history has helped to bring our nomadic ancestors 
nearer to the people of our own day. How much more 
closely did this first period bring us to the life of 
today? 

The series of pictures of our forefathers’ rise from 
nomadism has already been painted. We have told, 
also, the story of the changes which our people un- 
derwent when it became a settled nation in Canaan. 
Our last picture was of Israel in the period about 
1000 B.C.E. Let us now take another picture of Is- 
* rael, from about 750 B.C.E. to 586 B.C.E., the closing 
centuries of the days of the First Temple. Let us in 
imagination relive the lives of our ancestors as they 
worked, traded, played, prayed, wrote and carried 
on numerous other daily tasks. Let us see whether 
their life’s activities may be considered outstanding. 


Changes in Large Cities 


The best way to study changes in a people is to visit 
their large cities, for it is there that new ways spread 
‘most rapidly. Let us go, then, to the cities of Israel 
and Judah to see how life there was different from 
what it had been in 1000 B.C.E. Let us see, also, how 
these cities compared with the famous cities of other 
civilized peoples of that time. Then we shall visit — 
a typical village to see the changes which took place 
there, also. 
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Comparison with Other Important Cities—Hebrew 
Cities Less Wealthy 


Before we visit these cities of Judah and Israel, let 
us take care not to imagine that we are coming to 
the really great centers of the ancient world. The 
cities of the Hebrews could not favorably compare 
in size, splendor or manufactures with Babylon or 
the cities of Egypt. Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt 
in their great days were very wealthy countries, while 
Canaan never possessed great material power. Large . 
cities there depended upon a prosperous agriculture. 
The soil of Babylon and Egypt was very rich, yield- 
ing large harvests with little labor. Those countries, — 
too, held vast numbers of people in slavery, foreign 
prisoners of war who received very little for their 
work and toiled to enrich their masters. The wealthy 
landowners thus acquired large profits which they 
spent in the cities, encouraging and advancing trade, 
industry and the arts. Moreover, conquests brought 
- back large stores of booty which were divided among 
the officers and soldiers. Numerous skilled craftsmen, 
architects and merchants were thus enabled to en- 
large their business and to improve their skill for, 
however finely their wares were wrought or however 
‘costly, they could be certain of buyers. 

The land of Israel was not as fertile as the shores 
of the Nile or of the Euphrates, nor did it belong 
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Ancient Egypt was a far wealthier country than Israel or Judah 
ever were, as you can see from this picture. 
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to a few wealthy landlords who worked it by slave 
labor. It was, rather, divided among small land- 
owners. Moreover, Israelite wars, as we have seen, 
resulted as frequently in defeat as in victory. The 
profits of occasional military victories were practi- 
cally cancelled by the losses through defeats. In ad- 
dition, the feeling of equality and brotherliness, in- 
herited: from nomadic days, operated as a strong 
force to keep men on a more equal plane than was 
the case in other countries. Accordingly, there were 
fewer men of great wealth and fewer slaves in Israel, 
but, on the other hand, numerous farmers owning 
small holdings. The Israelites were never a wealthy 
nation, at least not for any long period of time. Their 
merchants and craftsmen, therefore, were less nu- 
merous and their wares of a lower grade. However, 
- if we compare Israel of the Divided Kingdom with 
the nomads who first entered Canaan, or even with 
the forefathers of the days of Saul and David, we 
shall see that the nation had grown far wealthier 
and ever so much more skillful than before. 


How to Test the Measure of Civilization 


One of the standards by which we judge a nation’s 
civilization is the number of the world’s products 
which it knows how to make or, at least, how to use. 
When the Chinese, for example, will begin to use 
more automobiles instead of jinrickshas (carriages 
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drawn by men) they will be more civilized users of 
transportation. When they will learn how to make 
their own automobiles, they will also become civil- 
ized makers or producers. Applying the test to our 
ancestors of the days of the Divided Kingdom, we 
find that they were quite civilized users. There was 
hardly an article of commerce manufactured any- 
where in their world that did not find its way into 
their markets; but they were not yet as advanced 
in the Se ruhetrire of their articles as were the Egyp- 
tians or Phoenicians. 


VISIT TO THE CITY—ON THE HIGHWAY 


_ Let us enter one of these cities and observe things 
for ourselves. Let us proceed to Jerusalem, the largest 
city, where we shall probably find examples of every- 
thing that we wish to see. 

Even before we reach the city gate we gather the 
impression from the many fellow travellers headed 
toward the same destination that Jerusalem is a 
busier center of commerce than it had been in the 
days of David. Heavily laden donkeys and camels, 
an occasional wagon, and many persons on foot 
throng the dirt road which has become quite hard 
from heavy, constant use. At frequent intervals nar- 
row lanes branch into the main highway, containing 
travellers headed for the city. By the time we arrive 
at the city walls there is a large crowd at the gates. 
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Before the Wall 


The small thirteen acre city of David, with its single 
gate and modest towers, has spread out considerably. 
The new city wall encloses a wide area served by 
many gates .at different points, each gate protected 
by its towers. We may recall that the market place 
was formerly at the gate. Now we shall find markets 
at each of the gates. Let us linger a while before the 
gate by which we enter. Outside of the gate foreign 
merchants, Tyrians, Arameans, or Egyptians who 
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A Roap SCENE IN MoDERN PALESTINE 


This scene would probably have greeted the traveler in Palestine 

thousands of years ago. Note the little donkeys carrying their 

packs, the loaded camel, and the women with heavy burdens on 

their heads. In modern Palestine, Arab men often ride on their 

donkeys while their wives trudge alongside on foot, often with 
bundles on their heads. 
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have not found a patron within the city, knelt their 
camels and, pitching their tents in the open spaces, 
are offering their wares to the gathered throngs. 


The Market 


We enter the city through the gate, a long arched 
passageway perhaps forty feet in length and ten feet 
high. Passing through the gate, we come upon the 
market place that is already familiar to us from our 
earlier study. Now, however, the market place pre- 
sents a markedly changed appearance. Instead of the 
single market where all wares were once displayed, 
this seems to be a special market where one type of 
goods is offered; for there are many other markets 
at the other gates—a fish market, a sheep market, a 
horse market, or the market of the foreign merchants. 


Foreign Markets 


By good fortune we find ourselves in the principal 
market. Here on all sides are the bazaars, the booths 
of the foreign merchants. Merchants from Tyre, 
Egypt, Damascus, Aram, Arabia and Mesopotamia 
are grouped according to their nationality. They 
are offering purple cloth, glassware, Grecian pottery, 
ivory, tapestries, beads, gold and silver ornaments, 
spices, scented oils and cosmetics. In another section 
there are fine coverlets, feasting tables, Grecian 
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INCENSE BURNER 


This small altar of incense was 

found at Megiddo. It is either 

of foreign make or copied from a 
Grecian design. 


lamps and braziers.’ In 
the jewelers’ booths we 
may find large assort- 
ments of amulets, of 
which we have already 
made mention; finely 
wrought household 
gods, Astartes, Baalim 
or Adonim; blue 
beads, and Egyptian 
Horus’ eyes or spiders. 
There are, also, foreign 
workmen, architects, 
designers of furniture 
and other artists ready 
to offer their services. 
You gaze in astonish- 
ment. Are all these 


costly articles used by this folk that only a few cen- 
turies ago lived in bare tents? The buyers of such 
goods are exceedingly few, of course. Yet the mer- 
chants seem to be doing a thriving business. 


Native Wares 


You then see the booths of the native workers and 
merchants, who are more numerous than the foreign 


1 Pan for burning coal. 


2 Another name for Tammuz, god of flowers and vegetation. 


3 Health charm. 
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HEBREW POTTERY 
These pots, which were found in excavations, represent the work- 
manship of the period of the first temple. 


vendors. Their wares, like those of the foreign mer- 
chants, are on the ground before them. Most of 
their products have been made by Judean workmen, 
_ by the sellers themselves or in the royal factories. 
The native pottery is rather crude but the gold and 
silver work already shows high artistic skill. It can- 
not, of course, compare with the finest of imported 
goods, and in most cases the design is taken from 
a foreign copy, but already there is the beginning of 
Israelitish art. The engravers of signet seals, in metal 
or ivory, show particularly fine workmanship. Even 
the potters have advanced sufficiently to exhibit pride 
in affixing their trade mark to their output. 


Business Side-Streets 


The business of the city has grown too large for the 
market alone, and so, as happens today, the streets 
nearest to the business section have been settled by 
the tradespeople. A whole street is occupied by per- 
sons of the same occupation. There is a bakers’ street, 
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a dyers’ street, the street of the goldsmiths or valley | 
of the cheese makers. Why, you inquire, do all per- 
sons of similar occupation settle together? Do they 
not compete with one another? You are told that the 
trades are practiced by families, each occupation 
keeping its methods secret, and passing them on 
from father to children. 


Market Crowded 


The market is always full of people. It begins to 
fill up early in the morning almost immediately aiter 
sunrise, when the day laborers come out to offer 
their services. The market remains crowded till night- 
fall except for the hours of noon, in the heat of the 
day, when everyone who can, escapes to the grateful 
shelter of his home. At all other times every man who 
has nothing else to do comes to the market place. 
Wealthy landowners, farmers during the rainy season 
or day laborers waiting for work, are assembled at 


HEBREW RINGS 


Notice the seal or signet of some of these rings. The seal was 
_ impressed in soft wax and served in place of a signature. 
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the market place to learn of the goings on. The 
women still perform the heavier labor, so that many 
men seem free to idle their time away. The fact that 
so many men are at leisure shows, too, that there has 
grown up a wider division in social classes. The be- 
ginnings of this division we noted in our earlier 
description. Many landowners had increased their 
estates by buying up the farms of poor neighbors 
who might have borrowed money and were unable 
to repay it. The wealthy landowner is thus able to 
spend his days in market gossip, while the poor peas- 
ant who has lost his fields is there, too, seeking to 
hire himself out for a day’s work. 

Social classes in Israel were not yet as sharply or 
as deeply distinguished as in Babylonia and Egypt. 
There the great landowners and other men of wealth 
formed a small upper class, while the majority of the 
nation was without land or property. The common 
man in those countries was practically a serf, a slave 
of his landlord. In Israel there was now, indeed, a 
growing number of landless peasants; but the land- 
less class was not as large as in other lands. More- 
over, family feeling and religious tradition would not 
tolerate the complete oppression of the peasants. 


Slave Market 


You may notice in one corner of the market a place 
where they sell human beings. Men and women, 
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sometimes even boys and girls, are placed on the 
auction block, where buyers look them over, feel 
their muscles and ask questions about them. Some 
are poor Hebrew farmers who have fallen into debt 
and have no means of repaying except by selling 
themselves into slavery. Often entire families are 
sold for that reason. Others are thieves who have 
used up the stolen property or are unable to pay 
their fines. There are also foreign slaves, prisoners 
of war offered for sale at higher prices, for, while 
Hebrew slaves might be kept only for six years, the 
foreign ones might remain slaves forever. 

However, the slave dealer does not seem very 
popular. You hear numerous complaints from the 
poor tradespeople about the cruelty of the rich land- 
lords and jailers. Prophets publicly denounce the 
greed of the slave dealers in their very sight. These 
slave market scenes might have been observed all 
over the ancient world; but we have no record of the 
presence of protesting prophets in the other lands. 


Public Trials and Public Sales 


The crowd now turns from the slave auction to wit-- 
ness a case which is being tried by the city elders. 
Chairs are placed for the judges in the public square, 
sometimes on a raised platform. Each side argues its 
case in the hearing of the entire assemblage. Wit- 
nesses are heard, and then the judges give their de- 
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cision, which must still be enforced mainly by the 
family of the one who wins. Tired, perhaps, of law 
disputes, the onlookers may become interested in a 
business transaction, for a sale in the East has at 
all times been a very dramatic event. When the 
buyer inquires about the cost of an article, the mer- 
chant will at first politely insist that the buyer take 
the article for nothing, as a gift. The buyer as po- 
litely will refuse. The merchant will then name a 
price five or six times the actual value, whereupon 
the purchaser may offer one-tenth. Each one will 
cry aloud and declare with many oaths that he can- 
not offer a pruta’ more or less. The purchaser will 
pretend to leave several times and the seller will as 
often call him back. Finally both agree upon a price, 
the parties forget their anger and excitement and 
again they become polite and friendly. The price 
agreed upon may be in money or the transaction 
may be in barter, that is, the exchange of one article 
for another, such as a bag of grain for a sheep or 
a pair of doves for a coat. Sometimes the payment 
consists in part of money and in part of barter. The 
money will have to be weighed to make certain that 
_ it is of the correct weight. Early money, in fact, may 
have consisted merely of bars of gold or silver which 
were weighed for each transaction. If change is 
needed, one must go to the money changer who 
charges a fee for his services. The more extensive use 


‘The smallest coin, like our penny. 
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WEIGHING GOLD 


This picture is from a carving on a wall of an Egyptian queen’s 
palace. In one pan are piled rings of gold and in the other the 
small figure of an ox is used as a measure of weight. 


of money is a sign of progress in business methods 
and helps us to see how vastly commerce has grown, 
for it is probable that during the days of Saul and 
Samuel, money was not at all in use. 


The Broad Streets 


Vou leave the market place and walk through the 
narrow streets, which are really no more than lanes. 
‘The homes still look as though their backs were 
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JAFFA Roap. A STREET IN MopERN JERUSALEM 


Alongside of the old city with its narrow arched passageways is the 
new section of wide streets, as in our own cities. Such may have 
been the broad streets of olden times. 


turned upon you, and you must carefully step to one 
side when a loaded camel or a man on a donkey 
approaches you. Soon, however, you come upon one 
of the broad streets, paved with large stones and 
apparently a street of importance inhabited by fam- 
ilies of wealth. Important-looking gentlemen on 
white donkeys pass you by, and stalwart slaves carry 
heavily curtained litters in which the noble ladies 
take the air. The houses here are spacious and for- 
eign in style, mainly Phoenician. The homes of the 
poor had been of rough unfinished stone carelessly 
laid one over the other and the spaces between were 
filled with mud. These houses are built of dressed. 
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stones fitted carefully one above the other and ce- 
mented with mortar. Moreover, unlike the homes of 
the poor, these houses have large glass windows, a 
sign of luxury and extravagance. Within, the dwell- 
ing is partitioned into several rooms, each elegantly 
finished with gilded walls and floored with cedar 
planks or tiles. In the homes of the poor, you may 
remember, the floors were of hardened mud. The 
furnishings of the finer homes match the grandeur 
of the exterior. Beautiful hangings cover the walls 


and floors, rich couches inlaid with gold and ivory 


are used for resting and for feasting. There are 
tables on which the feast is brought in, chairs, beds, 
and many vessels of gold and silver. The garb of the 
occupants is as costly as the home furnishings. The 
garments are made of soft white wool or of imported 
linens. The ladies are bedecked with jewels, wearing 
bracelets, anklets, chains of gold and silver, strings 
of pearls, golden crownlets in their hair, and jeweled 
combs. They are perfumed, powdered and painted 
with the most costly powders of the merchants. 

This, then, is the new Jerusalem, the city of men 
who have learned to use and to make articles of 
utility and of beauty. 


The Old City 


You walk on, impressed as you note how the city 
has spread out. What you have seen thus far has 
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A STREET IN OLD JERUSALEM 


This picture shows one of the many streets in the old city of Jerusa- 

lem, which is like similar streets in all other ancient cities. Most 

persons being anxious to live inside the walls because of fear of 

attack, the city was very crowded. The streets are narrow, without 

sidewalks and often are built one over the other. That is the rea- 
son for the supporting arches. 
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been in the new city, called the “Upper City.” You 
inquire about the Temple and the royal palace. These 
‘are on the Eastern hill, the older part of the town, 
You pass the Valley of the Cheese Makers (now 
called the Tyropean), and you face two hills, Mt. 
Moriah, the Temple Mount, and Ophel, the old City 
of David or the Hill of Zion. You might still see 
the remains of the ancient wall there, though by now 
a, new wall encloses the entire city. Even the larger 
enclosure is too small for the growing population 
which has already moved beyond the walls into a 
new section called Mishna, the second or new city. 
Soon an additional wall will be needed to enclose 
that part of the city, also. 


The Royal Estates 


The royal estates are on Mt. Moriah, north of the 
old city of David. We have already told about the 
buildings erected by King Solomon.’ A large wall 
surrounds the entire area, which contains the Tem- 
ple, the halls of justice, the palaces of the king, his 
wives and leading courtiers, the quarters of the royal 
guard and the royal factories, wherein articles are 
made such as pottery, clothing or metal ware. These 
articles are mainly for court use but some are also 
offered for general sale. You are permitted to visit 
the Temple, at least as far as an Israelite may. You 


1See page 16 ff. 
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may also enter the House of the Forest of Lebanon, 
built by King Solomon and so called because of its 
many pillars of cedar which make it resemble a 
forest. This structure is used mainly as a hall of 
justice where daily throngs of visitors come to try 
their disputes. 

Proceeding to other parts of the wall, you come 
upon other gates with their special market places: 
the fish gate, the sheep gate or the cattle gate. In 
each market you find in greater or smaller measure 
the same activity observed in the main market. 


Other Interesting Features 


Thus had the small Jebusite village grown so that a 
poet could speak of it as “the great among the na- 
tions, a princess in the provinces.” * The city could 
boast, too, of important public improvements. It had 
an assured water system, through reservoirs which 
were begun by King Solomon and extended by later 
rulers. These reservoirs collected the rain water as 
well as that of springs contained within the city. 
That part of its water system of which the city would 
be most proud was the great underground tunnel cut 
by King Hezekiah or, perhaps, enlarged from an older 
tunnel built by the Jebusites. The tunnel was cut 
through seventeen hundred feet of solid rock to a 
secret cave outside of the walls. Into this cave flowed 


1 Lamentations, chap. I, v. 1. 
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THe ENTRANCE TO HEZEKIAH’S TUNNEL 


The underground tunnel was cut through 1700 feet of rock by 
King Hezekiah to bring water from the spring of Gihon into a pool 
inside the city, so that in time of siege, Jerusalem would not lack 
water. The tunnel, as you see, is still in use, a modern Arab 

woman drawing water in a gasoline can. 
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an underground spring the waters of which were 
sufficient for the city in time of a siege. The city also 
had special watering places for animals and a place 
for disposing of refuse. | 

A large city required special provision for main- 
_ taining law and order. At this time Jerusalem must 
already have had a police force, a public prison and 
night watchmen. It had, also, its town criers, who 
announced the day’s events, the new royal decrees 
and all public notices in the market place. 


GROWTH IN OTHER CITIES 


We have taken Jerusalem as an illustration; but we 
might have found the same situation, possibly on an 
even busier scale in Samaria, the capital of the North. 
More trade routes passed through Samaria and more 
wealth poured into that city from its own surround- 
ing farms. Samaria also had more native merchants 
who, like the Tyrians or the Damascenes, carried 
their wares to foreign markets. It, too, had its share 
of landless poor who were sinking to a condition of 
- slavery or semi-slavery. 

The smaller cities like Gezer, Megiddo, Taanach 
or Hazor, had their walls and markets on a some- 
what smaller scale, just as small cities of today differ 
from larger ones. These towns also had grown in 
industry and commerce. Judah and Israel were still 
poor countries in comparison with their wealthy 
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neighbors; but on all sides there were signs of grow- 
ing prosperity. 


PROGRESS IN THE VILLAGES 


You might be curious to go out into the country to 
see how life there had changed. Many farmers, of 
course, lived within the walled city; but most of them 
were to be found in the villages. Had the farmers, 
also, become better workers and better users? 

We have a very fine picture of an ancient Judean 
country center of this period. During the summer of 
1930 an expedition excavating’ at a site called Tel 
Beit Mirsim uncovered the ancient Judean city of 
Kiriath Sefer. By the kind permission of Dr. Nelson 
Glueck of the Hebrew Union College, and member 
of that expedition, let us retell the story in his own 
words.” 


The Last Israelitic City 


“The last Israelitic city, or the first met when dig- 
ging from the top of the te/ down, was built upon the 
ruins of the earlier one and lasted until it was finally 
destroyed in 586. It was a flourishing country center. 
From the number of houses and rooms and closeness 


1 Digging up the ruins of ancient cities. 
2 From an article—‘Tel Beit Mirsim, a Hill of Ten Cities’ —Hebrew 
Union College Monthly, Dec. 1930, pp. 13-14 slightly adapted. 
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of buildings to each other, one would judge that it 
had a population of about five thousand. Its inhabi- 
tants were an energetic and productive people. 

“The wall around the city and the casements inside 
the city walls to trap the enemy were not as much 
security as the massive fortifications of the earlier | 
age, but they sufficed for their purposes. The houses 
were well built and on the whole must have been 
rather comfortable to live in. Certainly they were 
far superior to the dark holes of houses, or to the dark 
holes, caves, inhabited by the average peasant in 
Palestine today. 

“The Hebrew house of this period had a large 
main room on the ground floor, from which several 
smaller rooms branched off. The floor of this room 
was often paved with stones, and sometimes plas- 
tered. The doorways, about seventy centimeters 
wide, seemed to have been left open. The people of 
the town lived in harmony. Strong protective door- 
ways were unnecessary; a curtain probably furnished 
the necessary privacy. A second story was reached 
by a stone staircase from the outside of the house. 

“In the cooler upper story, the members of the 
household had their living quarters. Roofs were 
made of the same mud mixed with straw which 
the Arab peasants use to this very day. Numerous 
stone-rollers, exactly such as are in modern use, have 
been found. 

“From the walls of Tel Beit Mirsim alone we can 
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find out a great deal about the nature of the cities 
they surrounded, and the orders of society of the 
various times. The walls were 1.50 metres thick. The | 
walls of the cities of an earlier age were 2.50 and 
3.25 metres’ thick; that was because the state of 
society of the cities was different from that of all 
of the preceding cities. In the cities of the Bronze 
Age there were slaves and serfs who were compelled 
to build massive walls for the protection of their 
masters. The masses lived in poverty and servitude. 
“Not so in the Iron Age, in the period of cities. 
These were cities of free men who, united through 
bonds of cooperation, built strong but much less thick 
_ walls for common security. We can understand the 
feelings of the early Israelites when they first beheld 
these massively fortified cities of the Canaanites, the 
walls of which were sometimes 35 ft. high and 20 ft. 
thick. Small wonder that the scouts brought back the 
report: ‘The cities are strong and fortified up to the 
heavens’ (Num. 13:28; Dt. 1:28; 9:1). The very 
inhabitants of the land appeared giants to them. 


THE WATER SUPPLY 


“The city had sufficient storage cisterns, built of 
finely laid stones, covered with cement. Most of them 
were provided with excellent cement settling basins, 
so that the water which ran off the roofs of the 


1A metre is 39.3 inches. 
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houses and was conducted in cement channels to the 
cistern might be purified before entering the cistern 
—a precaution which the modern Arab peasant fails 
to take. In general, the inhabitants of the city lived 
under fairly decent sanitary conditions. The nar- 
row streets of the city, about one and one-half metres 
wide, paved with cobblestones, remind one very 
much of the streets in the city of Jerusalem. The 
various generations lived securely and happily for 
a period of almost 300 years. The grain silos, which 
dotted the first city, necessarily inside the walls in the 
troubled times of the Judges, could in the second city 
be built outside of the city, the space taken by silos 
in the earlier city being occupied later by houses. 


OCCUPATIONS 


“The inhabitants of the city were a busy lot, for 
not only did they till the soil and tend their flocks, 
but they engaged very extensively in the manufac- 
turing. and dyeing of woolen cloth. Home industry 
“was well known; a hand loom must have been 
worked by every housewife, to judge from the hun- 
dreds of loom weights found in the small section of 
the city which has been uncovered. The working of 
one or more hand looms may have been the steady 
occupation of several members of each household. 
The cloth having been made, it was brought to cen- 


1 Pits in which grain is kept to be chopped up for fodder. 
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tral dye plants, a number of which have been un- 
covered. A plant ‘consisted of one or more massive 
stone basins holding the dye, and into which the cloth 
was dipped and colored. By the side of these basins 
were shallow basins of cement, in which the dyed > 
cloth was probably laid. The main fact that Tel 
Beit Mirsim, located in the south of Judah, was de- 
voted to the manufacture of woolen goods, shows 
how each city specialized in one occupation, 


A LITERATE PEOPLE 


: 


AW 


“Just why the city is 
called Kiriath-Sefer 
(City of the Book), 
is unknown. It is a 
fact that in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia 
similarly named 
cities are found. 
Whether, as some 
suppose, the name 
was due to a library 


™) being found there 


ANCIENT SEALS 


Some have figures of animals 

carved on them, some Egyptian 

scarabs or beetles, and some 
ancient Hebrew writing. 


cannot be deter- 
mined as yet. Suffice 
it to say that there 
were literate people 
in Tel Beit Mursim. 
On a number of far 
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ANCIENT LAMPS 


The basins were filled with oil and a wick was inserted in the slit 
at the side. 


handles several seal-impressions were found, some 
being stamped in ancient square Hebrew characters 
‘to the king-Hebron,’ and others ‘to Eliakiam, the 
servant of Jochan.’ The stamp ‘to the king-Hebron’ 


was that of the representative of the royal district of 
Hebron, 


OTHER OBJECTS FOUND 


“Otherwise, comparatively few objects were found in 
the houses of the city. Sufficient pottery and various 
other articles used in the daily life of the people 
were unearthed, however, to provide the materials 
for a fairly accurate picture of the manners and 
means of the inhabitants of the city. Cooking pots 
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and jugs and jars and vases of various sizes and 
shapes and colorings, plowshares of iron, iron nails 
and pins, and sickles, copper bracelets, beads, deco- 
rated bone inlays, were the stuff which, in addition 
to the various objects named, helped make up the 
warp and woof of daily life. The city was a prosper- 
ous country-town, with much better equipment and 
houses than modern Arab cities of a similar popula- 
tion, and possessed of a much higher culture. 
“The women of the day were as delightfully fem- 
inine as any of their modern sisters, and adorned 
themselves according to the taste of their time. They, 
too, used forms of rouge and paint, and almost every 
lady seems to have possessed her own vanity case. 
True, it was a bit different from the one in style 
at the present, but it served the same purpose. 
“Clay rattles, small animal figures, most of them 
broken, amused the children of the day. No musical 
instruments were found, but the mention of them 
in the Bible proves that they must have been present. 
Made of wood or reeds, they have all disappeared. 
Sling-shots as big as a man’s fist were found. 


HEBREW BRACELETS 
These were found in 
various excavations in 
the ancient cities of 

Palestine. 
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“It was an interesting city. For about three hun- 
dred years there were no disturbances. It was a 
blessed period in the life of the Hebrews and the 
history of mankind. A free people lived ruggedly and 
decently and happily; great ideas developed and 
flowered, and have remained to influence mankind.” 

Dr. Glueck’s very interesting description shows 
how far even small cities in the less fertile districts 
of Judah had developed. You can thus get a picture 
of life in the village. Outside of the village the very 
poorest farmers may still have lived in windowless 
huts of mud or stone as do many present day 
Arabs. But the majority of the farmers were far more 
comfortable than they had been in the earlier period. 


Farming More Developed 


The oxen still leisurely draw the plow, the same 
sort of implement which Saul had used, except that 
it is now tipped with iron instead of bronze or stone. 
Clothes are still as they had been in the earlier period. 
If, however, you approach the Hebrew farmer and 
discuss his work or his crops with him, you will find 
him far more expert than in the early days. Then 
he was learning methods of agriculture from the 
Canaanite. Now he can himself explain to you the 
most difficult of tasks, how he cares for his vine- 
yard, terracing the hills, removing the stones from 
the soil, irrigating it, watching against wild animals 
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A Mopern ARAB THRESHING-FLOOR 


The threshing-floor is generally a large rock over which the cut 

grain is spread. Sledges drawn by oxen or camels are dragged over 

the sheaves to separate the grain from the stalks. Then the grains 

are thrown up in the air to separate them from the chaff. This 

last operation is shown in this picture as well as the gathering of 
the grain in bags. 


or worms. He might even show you a tablet, which 
you would recognize as an agricultural calendar, tell- 
ing at which month in the year each task is to be 
undertaken. Thus you would find out when it 1s best. 
to sow early and when to sow late seed, when to 
harvest barley and when to gather fruits or grapes. 
If you listen carefully, you will note that the Israelite 
now is truly a farmer. His speech is full of expres- 
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sions dealing with the field and its culture. Even story 
writers and poets use the expressions of farm life. 
Thus we find lines such as “Let my words drip as 
dew”; “For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the 
House of Israel”; or “And they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks.” 

The farmer, if not a resident of the city, has deal- 
ings with it. He goes there to sell that part of his 
crop which he cannot himself use. As we have seen, 
he will exchange his produce for manufactured ar- 
ticles. He is the main purchaser of finished goods 
from the handicraftsman, or he may hire him to work 
one or several days at his home. Besides farming, 
too, every household carries on some home manu- 
facture. If, then, the farmer cannot afford costly 
foreign importations, he has at least seen them and 
knows of their existence. He may even have at- 
tempted to copy their designs. 


Not OUTSTANDING FOR WEALTH OR HANDICRAFTS 


We have seen how our ancestors advanced in their 
knowledge of handicrafts and in the use of their 
products. Our ancestors did not develop high skill 
in such arts as sculpture, painting, architecture or 
even in the manufacture of costly clothing or furni- 
ture. The reason is to be found in the fact that the 
number of those who made use of such products in 
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A month of fruit 


became due in their 
etc, 


the excavations of the 
Thus it says: “A month of sowing, 
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It is written in the ancient Hebrew alphabet and 


harvest, A month after grass,” 


iption. 
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describes various agricultural tasks as they 


city of Gezer. 
season. 
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Israel or Judah was too small to 
make it worth while for persons to 
devote themselves to that type of 
work. Those who could afford to 
purchase the imported products did 
learn to appreciate their use; but 
even the common wares, made for 
the people at large by native 
workers, showed that the Israelites 
were learning to provide their own 
needs. There was, indeed, a simple 
sculpture carried on in the manufac- 
ture.of the idols, images of wood, 
clay, or molten metal, which were 
still in common use among large 
classes in both kingdoms. Like other 
wares, however, the home-made 
idols were of a cheap quality turned 
out for sale to poor persons, as were 
the pots or bowls. The few finer 
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In one of the many 
forms in which she 
has been found. 


figures used by the wealthy were imported, like 
other household utensils. The art of painting, too, 
was not much further developed, the Bible contain- 
ing references to but a few colors. As for architecture, 
the first elaborate homes were designed by 
Phoenicians, whose style was later continued and 


extensively copied. 


If, then, the lasting fame of our ancestors had de- 
pended entirely on their wealth or on their accom- 
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plishments in art, they would hardly deserve to be 
especially remembered to this day. 


Nor for Scientific Knowledge 


In the realm of science our ancestors were not far 
advanced, either. Here, too, as in handicrafts and 
manufactures, they were learning to become the 
users of what had been discovered by their neigh- 
bors. For example, the ancient Israelites had no ac- 
curate way of telling time, but were obliged to refer 
to such signs as sunrise, sunset, the time when the 
women went for water or when the Temple guards 
were changed. We find, however, that King Ahaz 
already possessed a sun- isk probably imported from 
Babylonia or Assyria. Suilary in medicine, the art 
of healing was borrowed by all the Eastern nations 
from Babylon. We do find, however, that using a_ 
doctor, instead of relying upon magic, was becoming 
more common, whereas even to this day doctors are 
practically unheard of among nomadic peoples. 

Our ancestors had not as yet discovered or adopted 
a scheme of counting years. They counted events 
by the name of the reigning king and the year of 
his rule. Naturally it was difficult to remember all 
the kings in order. The count was further confused 
when a king died in the middle of the year, that year 
being counted twice: as the last year of the former 
king and as. the first year of the new one. 
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Progress in the sciences was one of the later 
accomplishments of our people. 


AMONG OUTSTANDING NATIONS IN MUSIC 


Although our ancestors borrowed their science and 
were unable to express their finer feelings freely in 
stone or color, they did express themselves well in 
song and exceptionally well in literature. The Bible 
tells us little directly about the music of our ances- 
tors, and we have no record of their music. The 
Bible does, however, mention many musical instru- 
ments played by string, wind and percussion (drums, 
cymbals, etc.). It is safe to assume that the frequent 
mention of a wide variety of instruments indicates 
a people that is musical. Many expressions in the 
Bible are, moreover, clearly musical terms, showing 
that the musicians had developed their art consider- 
ably. 

The accompanying illustrations show what the 
instruments looked like and how they were played. 
Furthermore, the Bible contains several collections 
of songs. One such collection consists of the Psalms, 
which were songs of the Temple service or hymns for 
private prayer. Another collection is the Song of 
Songs (Shir Ha Shirim), a book of beautiful wedding 
songs. In addition, there are occasional songs men- 
tioned in the Bible as coming from books which now 
are lost, Sefer Hayashar (the Book of the Right- 
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Some MusIcaAL INSTRUMENTS 


Musical instruments were made of easily perishable material and 

therefore no ancient instruments have been found in the excava- 

tions. The above pictures are taken from Assyrian monuments, 

but we know from the Bible that the Hebrews also used similar 

instruments. From left to right, we see the upright harp, the hori- 
zontal harp, and the dulcimer. 


eous), or Sefer Milhamoth Adonoi (the Book of the 
Wars of the Lord). 

Male and female singers are frequently mentioned 
in the Bible. When the Judeans were led into cap- 
tivity by the Babylonians, a Psalm tells us, their 
captors asked of them that they sing some of their 
well known songs of Zion. 


NoTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN LITERATURE 


Even more than in music our ancestors expressed 
themselves in words. Our early forefathers became 
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famous for their literature, and here they produced - 
artists of the very first rank. The literature of this 
period has remained among the greatest of the world 
and is still read with pleasure and interest in every 
corner of the globe. The Bible, translated into more 
than eight hundred languages and dialects is now 
the possession of the entire civilized world, while the 
literature of Israel’s wealthier and more powerful 
neighbors has been preserved only for the few curi- 
ous scholars. 


The Bible 


The Bible, as you probably know, is not a single . 
book, but a collection of books representing the writ- 
ings of our people from their earliest times until 
about 165 B.C.E. Many of the famous books had al- 
ready been written during this period. They vary 
both in what they contain and in their form. Some 
of these books treat of story and history, such as 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel I and II, Kings I and II, and 
parts of the Pentateuch.’ Other books are for the 
most part poetry, such as the Psalms many of which 
were written during this time, parts of the Song of 
Songs and many sections of prophetic writings. A 
third class of writings deal with law and moral in- 
struction, such as the writings of the prophets and 
large portions of the Pentateuch. 


1 The five books of Moses. 
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Hebrews Remembered for More Than Literature 


Great literature is written not only to give pleas- 
ure, but to teach the truth. Books are valued when 
they deal with important subjects which teach people 
fine modes of life. The literature of our ancestors is 
especially famous in this respect. The charming Bible 
stories which younger children love to hear must later 
be reread by older persons in order that they may 
appreciate the fuller teaching about God, human con- 
duct and the good life. 


Were Teachers of Religion 


Of all the great books which were ever written to 
teach religion to mankind, the Bible is the most 
famous. People regarded it so highly that it seemed 
to them no one except God himself could have writ- 
ten such a work. We of today look back with won-_ 
der and pride at these men of genius whom our 
people produced in the very first period of its history. 
If, indeed, our early ancestors were weak in the plas- 
tict arts and in science, they possessed exceptional 
power in expressing their feelings, particularly their 
sense of the just rights of every man. Our great 
teachers, the writers of the Bible, were among the 
earliest reformers to raise their voice in behalf of 


1 Such as’ painting, sculpture. 
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human equality. They were among the first to de- 
clare all Jews brothers regardless of birth, and the 
whole of mankind as belonging to one great family. 
Thus it was through the Bible that our nation con- 
tinued upon the forward direction set for it by Moses 
and became the religious leader of its world. Poor, 
agricultural Judah had a great lesson to teach to 
proud Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt in exchange for 
what it learned from them. Possibly the lesson of 
justice which Judah was teaching has proved of more 
lasting importance than the perfection of comfort and 
efficiency set forth by the countries of the Nile and 
Euphrates. 

Let us turn to find out about our early leaders, 
about the conditions they found and the teachings 
which they presented as a means to a better life. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY 


Many of the subjects described in this section have already 
been listed for study in section six of Israel in Canaan. The 
following are some further suggestions. Many of these pas- 
sages may be found more simply told in The Voice of the 
Prophets and With Singer and Sage by Mamie G. Gamoran. 

How a Hebrew writer felt about the material civilization of 
his country is described in Deuteronomy VIII, 7-10. 

Many passages in the writings of the prophets afford pic- 
tures of the wealth of the Hebrew cities. 

Thus, Amos VI, 1-6, describes the wealth of Samaria. 
Isaiah II, 7-8, gives an impression of Jerusalem. Isaiah III, 
16-24, mentions the costly jewels and ornaments worn by the 
ladies of Jerusalem. In Isaiah XXXII, 13-14, through a pic- 
ture of a city destroyed, we can see how it appeared while it 
flourished. 

Jeremiah V, and The Voice of the Prophets, p. 71 tells 
about the broad streets and I Kings XX, 34, and In the Land 
of Kings and Prophets, p. 39 tells of special trading streets 
for Aramaean merchants in Samaria. Jeremiah XXII, 13-14 
tells of the costly buildings which the rich planned. 

Abraham’s purchase of a field from Ephron, the Hittite, the 
bargaining in connection with the sale and the weighing of 
money are related in Genesis XXIII, 1-16, and The Story of 
Genesis by Adele Bildersee, pp. 48-50. 

An example of royal estates is found in II Chronicles 
XXXII, 27-29, and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, p. 113. 

An example of familiarity with agriculture is found in 
Isaiah XXVIII, 23-28, and the careful care given to the vine- 
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yard in V, 1-6 and The Voice of the Prophets, pp. 9-10. 

Musical instruments are described in Isaiah V, 12; in Amos 
V, 23, and The Voice of the Prophets, p. 11, and pp. 160-161, 
all through the Psalms and in many other places too numerous 
to mention. The Psalms may also be found in With Singer 
and Sage, pp. 5-117, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


1.In what way is the United States more civilized than the 
countries of Europe? In what respects is Europe more 
civilized than the United States? 

2. Draw up a list of ten or twelve standards by which you 
you would measure a nation’s civilization. 

3. What sort of nation would advance in civilization more 
rapidly? One where there are rich people working 
large estates through slave labor, or a people of small 
and poor but independent farmers working their own 
land? Have we had any examples in American colonial 
history that might afford us some suggestions? 

4. How are the conditions of the city dwellers influenced by 
the fortunes of the farmer? 

5. Are free working men always better off than slaves? Do 
slaves enjoy any advantages? What must we do to give 
the free man the same advantages as the slave enjoys? 

6. Why are there so few Jewish farmers today? In what parts 
of the world are large numbers of Jewish farmers to 
be found? Can Jews be good farmers? 

7.Can we be as proud of our Bible today as were our an- 
cestors even though we think that some of the parts 
which were believed to be history are really literature? 

8. What distinguishes the Jews of today? Is it the same sort 
of distinction that our ancestors enjoyed in olden days? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


FOR PUPILS 


It may be wise, in order to get a clearer picture of the changes 
that took place in the Hebrew kingdoms, to read the de- © 
scription of life during the period of the early kings in 
Golub, J. S., Israel in Canaan, pp. 251-290. 

An account somewhat similar to the one in our text may be 
found in Dubnow, op. cit., pp. 211-229. 

Dr. D. de Sola Pool’s article ““The Siloam Inscription,” Young 
Judean, Vol. XIII, Jan., 1924, p. 6, gives the story of 

-Hezekiah’s famous underground tunnel. 

On the beginning of music among the Hebrews, see Kan- 
torovsky, Louis, “How Jewish Music Began,” Young 
Israel, Vol. XX, Cincinnati, May, 1928, p. 3. 

Mrs. E. E. Levinger has written an interesting story, ‘The : 
Golden Staff,” in Young Israel,” Vol, XVI, Oct,, 1923. 


Pictures 


You may see many pictures of various household articles dug 
up in Palestine that were in use during this period, or of 
remains of buildings, in Barton, Archaeology and the Bible. 
It shows things found before, during and after the period we 
are studying. Ask your teacher for the pictures of this period. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Radin, Max, The Life of the People in Biblical Times. Phila- 
delphia, Jewish Pub. Soc., 1929. : 
Cornill, C. H., The Culture of Ancient Israel, Chaps. III, IV. 

Chicago, Oper. Court Pub. Co., 1914. 
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Margolis & Marx, op. cit., pp. 95-98. 

" Margolis, Max L., Hebrew Scriptures in the Making. Phila- 
delphia, Jewish Pub. Soc., 1922. 

Bewer, J. A., The Literature of the Old Testament (ales for 
sections IV and V). New York, Columbia University, 
1922. 

Kittel, R., Great Men and Movements in Israel, pp. 175-199. 

Noyes, op. cit., pp. 188-211, 221-235, 262-306. 

Bertholet, A., A History of Hebrew Civilization, pp: 148-346. 
New York, Brentano, 1926. 


Section IV 


How Did Our Ancestors Learn 
to Become Teachers 


of Religion? 


Dip Our Ancestors Advance in Civilization during 
the Period of the First Temple? 


We have already read of the progress which they 
‘made in learning to become users of many prod- 
ucts. They themselves, too, became skillful in 
many occupations. Yet in those fields their ad- 
vance was only moderate. Nor were they further 
advanced in such arts as sculpture, painting, or 
architecture. . 

‘But our ancestors did progress considerably in music. 

They made exceptional progress in literature. 

Above all, they became outstanding in religion. Our 
religious teachers advanced the idea of mono- 

theism, the belief that there is one God over the 
entire world. But, you may ask, is religion so im- 
portant? Does it really matter in what kind of 
God we believe? Are not all religions equally 
good? 

They are, if their ideas of God are equally high; 
otherwise they are not equally good. There is a 
very important difference between a belief in one 
God and belief in many gods. 

This section will describe how serious differences in 
beliefs about God may become. 


We may be helped to understand the seriousness of 
201 
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these differences when we read that over two 
hundred years of religious teaching were required 
before our ancestors themselves could be per- 
suaded of the God idea of the prophets. 

During those two hundred years there was a con- 
stant and violent oppression to the religious 
teachers who were abused, expelled from cities, 
threatened, and in some instances, even put to 
death. 

Poor man and rich man, king, noble, and priest rose 
against the teachers of monotheism. 

The religious life in both Israel and Judah was a 
succession of periods of rise and fall. The fate of 
religious parties even depended on national poli- 
tics and foreign wars. 

At last prophetic religion was victorious. Israel ac- 
cepted monotheism and thus became ready to 
transmut its teachings to other peoples. 

An idea that was fought over so bitterly and so long 
is undoubtedly worth knowing. This section will 
tell of the history of religion in Israel and Judah 
during the days of the First Temple. 


How Did Our Ancestors Learn 
to Become Teachers 


of Religion? 


HAT is the difference between the religion 

that is taught in the Bible and the religion 
of the peoples surrounding our ancestors? Why 
should we call the Bible a as forward in civiliza- 
tion? 

In a previous volume * we explained the difference 
between the religion of the true followers of Moses 
and that of the lowest layer of Israelites or of the 
surrounding Canaanites. The Israelites believed their 
God was greater and nobler than other gods in that 
He demanded right conduct as a condition of being 
pleased with His worshippers. Gifts, magic or the 
dancing and muttering of priests could have little 
influence with him. Only a pure heart and a kindly 
spirit were acceptable to him. However, in the earlier - 
period, Israel still believed that other gods existed. 
The average Israelite did not doubt in the least that 
Chemosh was the god of Moab, or Dagon the god of 
the Philistines. Their own God, they thought, was 
the strongest of all gods, yet only one of many. 


1 Tsyael in Canaan, p. 291 ff. 
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CHANGING IpEAs ABout Gop 


Even the early books of the Bible speak of Israel’s 
God as one of many gods. As the nation grew older 
and more understanding, it began to change and en- 
large its views. 

“What is God?” I ask myself. God is the noblest. 
ideal that I could possibly set before myself. He is 
what I should like to be if I could become perfect. 
When I was a little boy, I thought of what I should 
like to be when I grew up. I dreamed of becoming a 
soldier or a general because I thought that a man 
of war is the greatest of all persons. If, at that time, 
I had been asked what I thought God was like, I 
should have said He was a great soldier. Other chil- 
dren wanted to become farmers, large landowners 
or business men. They would have said God is the 
giver of rain, of sunshine, and rich harvest. Now that 
I am older, my idea of God has grown, and with 
it my life’s ambition. I now understand what makes 
aman great; I dream of being a teacher, a scientist, 
a useful person who helps his fellowmen to live a 
happier and more just life. I now know that God is a 
God of righteousness and loving-kindness, and not a 
God of war and destruction. 

The Canaanite, together with other idol worship- 
pers, dreamed of his god as the Farmer-god or the 
War god, very much like the small boy who sets 
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RIMMON, OR HADAD, 
THE GOD OF 
THUNDER 


This picture shows 
the Assyrian god of 
rain, storm, and light- 
ning. In one hand 
he holds the three 
forked shafts of light- 
ning. In the other 
he holds in leash two 
fierce monsters. On 
the upper part of his 
body is the picture 
of a stage-tower tem- 
ple and below it are 
the symbols of the 
planets. 
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wealth or fighting above every- : 
thing else. The Hebrew teacher of 
religion began to see God as only 
one for the entire world. If any 
worshipped gods other than Him, 
they. were merely childish, or 
they had no understanding, or 
they were selfish. They could 
think only of their god as the 
provider of food and other ne- 
cessities, but had no understand- 
ing of nobler human purposes. 
The main qualities by which they 
described their gods were physi- 
cal power and unchecked greed. 


Recognize Only One God—One 
Human Family 


Thus, the later teachers of our 
people recognized that in the 
world there is but one law and one 
God for all nations. The law of 
God is beautifully summed up 
in the teachings of the great 
prophet, Micah, who declares, 
“Tt hath been told thee, oh man, | 
what is good and what the Lord 
doth require of thee; only to do 
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justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” The law applies not to Jews alone, 
but to all men. The God of Israel is also the God 
of the whole of mankind. The thought that God is 
father of all men and that all are, therefore, brothers, 
is simply but convincingly pointed out through the 
story of the creation of man. All nations are repre- 
sented as being descended from the same ancestors, 
Adam and Eve. All people on earth, therefore, are 
of common parents.’ The idea of the biblical writer 
is illustrated in the chart on the opposite page. 

If there are no distinctions between nations, there 
can certainly be none among the members of any one 
people. The importance of the common man, too, is 
beautifully brought out in the thought that all men 
are created in the image of God. No ruler or noble 
might thus claim any special privilege of God, for 
his meanest slave, too, was made in God’s image. 
How different such a belief is from that which pre- 
vailed among other peoples of that time when the 
king was declared to be God himself, and the no- 
bility special favorites of the gods. The common man 
was considered of as little importance before the gods 
as he was before his noble overlord. 7 


1The writer of the creation story was concerned not so much 
with giving an account of how the world began as with declaring 
his belief in a common human origin. The story of the six-day creation 
may not be original with the Hebrew writer, but his religious con- 
clusions certainly are. 
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Religion Concerned with Relations between 
Man and Man 


Religion, therefore, is mainly not the manner in 
which we thank God, but the manner in which we 
treat our fellowmen. Selling a debtor for a mere trifle, 
the Bible writers declare, is a crime against God. 
Oppression, depriving the poor, the widow, or orphan 
of their rights are offenses which God will not for- 
give, because such acts deny God. Israel was not 
worse than other peoples. Among all nations, the 
upper classes sought to gain wealth and power at 
the expense of the poor. The Hebrew teachers, how- 
ever, were among the first to attack inequality. 
They set before Israel the ideal of a religion of deeds 
Instead of a religion of worship alone. In the mind 
of the common people, doing God’s will too often 
meant only performing their worship as prescribed 
by the priest. In olden times the correct form of 
worship was so highly regarded that a man feared 
disaster to himself and to his family if he omitted 
the least of the customary ceremonial acts. Religion 
was thought of only as a system of ceremonies. Such 
a belief well fitted the practice of idol worship, which. 
regarded the God as an angry and unreasonable king 
before whom we must behave in proper courtly fash- 
ion. The writers of the Bible, accordingly, found 
it necessary to declare that prayer and ceremonies 
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are not the ail of religion, but only a reminder of 

what God is and what he expects of us. God hates 
worshippers who come to him with blood-stained 
hands, declares the prophet Isaiah. He says: 


“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 

unto Me? 

Saith the Lord: 

I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, 

And the fat of fed beasts; 

And I delight not in the blood 

Of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats, 

When ye come to appear before Me, 

Who hath required this at your hand, 

To trampie My courts? 

Bring no more vain oblations;* 

It is an offering of abomination’ unto Me; 

New moon and sabbath, the holding of convoca- 
tions — 

I cannot endure iniquity’ along with the solemn- 
assembly, 

Your new moons and your appointed seasons 

My soul hateth; 

They are a burden unto Me; 

I am weary to bear them. 


1 Offering to God. 

2 Something very hateful. 
3 Meetings. 

4Wrong doing. — 
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And when ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide Mine eyes from you; 

Yea, when ye make many prayers, 

I will not hear; 


Your hands are full of blood.” 
Chapter I, 11-15 


Then he proceeds to point out what God does desire— 


“Wash you, make you clean, 

Put away the evil of your doings, 
From before Mine eyes, 

Cease to do evil; 

Learn to do well; 

Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, 


Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
Chapter I, 16-17 


The prophet Amos, in a similar spirit, cries out: 


“I hate, I despise your feasts, 

And I will take no delight in your solemn assem- 
blies, 

Yea, though ye offer me burnt-offerings and your 
meal-offerings, 

I will not accept them; 

Neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your 
fat beasts. | 

Take thou away from Me the noise of thy songs; 

And let me not hear the melody of thy psalteries.’ 


1 Musical instrument. 
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But let justice well up as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
.e Chapter V, 21-24 


Worship must be only the reminder of the good 
life which we lead in all our dealings with our fellow- 
men. It must remind us of the brotherhood of the 
entire world. If our worship will truly remind us of 
what God wants, then we shall act in a brotherly way 
toward one another, and not as enemies or savages. 
Brothers do not murder one another, even when they 
have disagreements. 

When men shall understand God, then, says the 
prophet Isaiah, “they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks; na- 


( 
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“And they shall beat their swords into plowshares and _ their 
spears into pruning hooks.” 
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tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither ° 
shall they learn war any more.””* 


How Is Israel Chosen? 


There was, however, one question which troubled 
the Israelites: if the nations are equal before God, 
how is Israel God’s chosen people? Or is Israel not 
at all different from the rest of the nations? The 
new teachers, the prophets, still insisted that Israel 
was God’s chosen nation, God’s first born, but they 
explained the word “chosen” differently. Israel was 
chosen not for special privilege but for special re- 
sponsibility. Israel had been the first to recognize 
the character of God; therefore it was bound to live 
In accordance with God’s will, that it might be a 
teacher and an example to other nations. 


ISRAEL’S DUTIES—STATED IN LAW CODE 


Thus the religious duties of a people of God would 
consist not mainly of worship, but of framing laws 
that would carry out God’s desire. We have already 
seen in an earlier section’ how the laws of Israel 
were becoming kindlier and more humane than the 
customs of nomadic life. The present period shows 
that our people advanced still further in that re- 


1 Chap. II, v. 4. 
2 Israel in Canaan, p. 280 ff. 
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’ gard. The main aim of the prophets was to prevent 
kings, nobles and rich landowners from buying up 
all lands for themselves, thus depriving the poor man — 
of his independence. In all surrounding countries the 
poor peasantry had been reduced practically to slav- 
ery. The teachers of our religion as shown in the 
writings of the Bible, protested against leaders in 
Judah and Israel permitting the same thing to happen 
there. 

The Bible is filled with laws in behalf of the 
poor and the needy. In a previous section’ we have 
already noted the early laws for the benefit of the 
poor. Additional laws were now proposed to preserve 
the equality of all classes. One law declared that all 
fields or houses sold, except homes in walled towns, 
may at a later time be redeemed or bought back by 
the seller or by his nearest relative. Even if the 
house or land is not thus redeemed, it might not 
remain the permanent property of the purchaser. 
Every fiftieth year was to be known as the Jubilee 
year, when all fields and houses were returned to 
their original owners. Further laws in behalf of the 
poor declare that a tenth of all of the crop was to 
be divided among the Levite, the poor, the orphan, 
the widow and the stranger. A person might not 
properly benefit from his new crop, until he had de- 
clared before the priest that he had shared his profits 
with the needy. The law concerning Hebrew slaves 


2 Israel in Canaan, p. 282 f. 
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was changed so as to give greater privileges to the 
persons unfortunate enough to become bondmen. 
The old law had limited the period of slavery to six 
years. Now the master was commanded, in addition, 
at the end of the sixth year to reward the slave suf- 
ficiently to enable him to make a new start in life. 
Hired men were to be paid justly and promptly. 
Since laborers were generally engaged only for the 
day, their wage had to be paid before the following 
sunrise. : ; 

These principles give us a picture of the prophetic 
spirit. Many of these proposals were never actually 
embodied into law, while others waited a long time 
for their acceptance. However, they enable us to see 
the character of the religion which our prophets 
preached. 


How WERE THE PROPHETIC TEACHINGS ACCEPTED 


A program of religion such as the prophets were 
proposing should, we imagine, have had an easy task 
gaining followers; would not every intelligent per- 
son grant the irk of such teachings? 

Yet the very opposite happened. The majority 
of the nation was opposed to these teachings. Rich 
man and poor, noble and commoner were equally 
unwilling to yield up their former beliefs for the new 
faith of the prophet. From every part of the popula- 
tion the prophets encountered strong opposition. 
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Opposition of Nobles 


We can readily understand that the nobles, the ~ 
princes and the generals would object to a religion © 
which preached equality for rich and poor. In all 
the surrounding countries a man of wealth was 
considered of greater importance before the law than 
a commoner. A greater penalty was imposed for in- 
juring him than for a hurt to an ordinary peasant. 
Even before God the nobility considered itself spe- 
cially privileged. Did it not furnish the leading 
priests, the most important sacrifices and the costliest 
idols? This class, too, would not recognize its enemy 
nations as in the same human family, nor would it 
welcome the dream of a world at peace. Only rarely 
did a king ally himself with the prophets against the 
popular religion. Hezekiah or Josiah who followed _ 
the prophetic teachings, were exceptional. The re- 
forms introduced during their reigns barely outlasted . 
their own lifetime. 


Opposition of Priesthood 


The group which would most bitterly oppose the pro- 
phetic teachings, you might well guess, would be the 
priests and prophets of the “high places.” * The “high 
places” were as numerous throughout the land as 


1 See Israel in Canaan, p. 315. 
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AN ANCIENT Hicu PLAce 


This picture shows a high place as excavated by a famous scholar, 
Professor Macalister. Notice the three stone pillars in the center 
which still show signs of having been much rubbed with blood and 
oil. Notice also the walled-in rooms on the north and south of — 
the high places. We do not know how tall the walls about the 
high place were originally since the upper layers have fallen away. 


churches and synagogues are today. It was not the 
“high places” that the people worshipped regularly, 
mainly through offering sacrifice. Besides the Sab- 
bath, the festivals and the new moons, every slaugh- 
tering of an animal for food was a religious occasion, 
performed at the “high place” by the priest, who 
received his portion of the animal. In many instances 
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the priest was a village elder, one of the important | 
men of the village. 

The prophets demanded the destruction of all 
“high places,” since these continued the worship of 
Baal or of the spirits of the dead. The priests of these 
shrines, therefore, naturally anxious to retain their 
power and profit, stirred up the people against the 
prophets. They must have called them ungodly agi- » 
tators’ and radicals," wishing to upset the religion 
which their fathers had practiced for centuries. Many 
Baal priests did undoubtedly believe in the truth of 
their worship, in their magic and ceremonial dances. 
They may, in truth, have feared the anger of their 
gods and they frightened their followers with the 
threat of it. 


Common People Also Opposed 


The life of the common people, also, as we have seen, 
was so intimately bound up with religious observ- 
ance that to change any of these habits required a 
long time and often proved entirely impossible. Just 
as most persons today refuse to have their religious 
beliefs questioned or are unwilling to change their 
mode of worship in any manner, so also did people 
in olden times persist in their ways and beliefs. In- 
deed, they were much more fearful of change then 
than we are today. Having grown up from childhood 


1 Those wishing to disturb existing conditions and introduce new ways. 
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with the thought that all about them were ghosts or 
spirits ready to inflict harm if not properly satisfied, 
they could not outgrow their beliefs. If the dead did 
not continue to exist, they asked, how could they 
reappear in dreams? The common people, therefore, 
felt safest in worshipping as their fathers had done, 
and disliked anyone who disturbed their beliefs. All 
accidents, misfortune, illness or defeat were believed 
due to the anger of the gods. In a country such as 
ancient Palestine, which was exposed to frequent 
drought, attacks of the locust, earthquake or hostile 
. armies, the populace would ever be in fear of some 
calamity. When any such misfortune occurred, the 
priests of the “‘high places” would attempt to pin the 
blame for it on the new teachers, declaring that the 
gods were angry. How frequently did the prophets 
hear the people’s complaint, even after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, that since worship of the Queen 
of Heaven (Astarte) had ceased, all manner of evil 
had befallen them. 


NEw TEACHINGS CARRIED FORWARD 
BY Heroic LEADERS 


Thus the common people together with those in au- 
thority were not merely opposed, but actually hostile 
to the new teachers. These teachers, or prophets, ap- 
peared in public to preach their message, attacking 
the established government, the established religion 
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ISHTAR, GODDESS OF VEGETATION 


Ishtar, the mother goddess, often worshipped as the queen of 

heaven, is shown here in two figures, both representing her as send- 

ing forth corn from her body. In front of her is a priest and 
behind, another goddess, or perhaps a priestess. 


and the long standing prejudices of the people. In 
doing this they risked their very lives; but the re- 
ligion of one God of righteousness was preached by 
heroes, men who were prepared to risk all for a 
truth that was dearer to them than life itself. The 
prophets are among the world’s outstanding heroes 
of peace. 

Like all other nations we Jews cherish the memory 
of our heroes. Few of our great men are heroes of 
the battlefield, of bloodshed and slaughter. It is not 
that in our long history there were not capable gen- 
erals and brave fighters; but our people has always 
chosen to honor those who helped to bring goodwill 
to the world. We count our heroes mainly from 
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among those who helped to further human brother- 
hood. ; | 

Such heroism is greater by far than the ex- 
ploits of the battlefield. A soldier goes to battle in the 
midst of an excited battalion, against an enemy whom 
he is taught to hate and whose blood he is urged to 
spill. The prophet faces danger alone. He does not 
even attempt to defend himself, for he is addressing 
his brothers whom he loves and whom he would save 
from harm. Yet he knows that his own brothers 
look upon him as an enemy. He will never receive 
the acclaim of victory till he shall have long been 
-dead; only centuries after will the world truly ap- 
preciate his work. 


Our Heroes—The Prophets 


A large section of our Bible is devoted to the story 
of our religion and to the writings of the prophets. 
More correctly the entire Bible was written by the 
party of the prophets. Even the historical books of 
the Bible were written by prophets who saw in the 
fortunes of Israel an example of God’s rule of the 
world. | | 7 

Yet while the story of our religion is fully told, 
we know very little of the lives of the prophets them- 
selves who played so important a part in shaping it. 
We know hardly anything of the personal history of 
most of our greatest writers. Only a few books bear 
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the mark of authorship, affording us an occasional 
glimpse into the life and struggles of the writer. 
Never do the books tell us about the prophet’s death. 
However, the many legends which have gathered 
about the prophets tell of occasions when a prophet 


even met his end at the hands of his angered fellow- 
Israelite. 


RELIGION IN THE DIvipEpD KINGpoM 


What sort of conditions did our prophets face that 
their teaching and preaching should have been beset » 
with such difficulties? Let us review briefly the story 
of our religion during the time of the Divided 
Kingdom. 


In Israel—Ancient Worship Restored 


At the division of the kingdom the majority of 
people, as has already been described, worshipped at | 
their high places. The one step forward toward a 
purer religion, according to the teaching of Moses, 
was the building of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem, 

where Israel’s God was worshipped without images. 
- Indeed, Solomon himself had built numerous altars 
and temples for the gods of his foreign wives; but 
only the Temple of the nation’s God was supreme in 
Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam, leader of the Northern rebellion, feared 
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many Israelites would be drawn to the Temple at 
Jerusalem. He, therefore, found it necessary to be- 
little the new sanctuary. Jerusalem, until the time of 
David, had been a heathen city; yet the House of Da- 
vid had set it above such ancient shrines as Beth-El 
or Shechem, whose history went back to Abraham and 
Jacob, or Dan in the North which had been a holy 
city since the earliest settlement. Accordingly, Jero- 
boam declared that the Israelitish cities were the 
only true holy cities. At these shrines the God of the 
wilderness was worshipped through the figure of the 
bull, the symbol of fertile crops and cattle. Jeroboam 
rebuilt the old cities and erected new golden bulls at 
Beth-El, and Dan, making of these cities royal shrines 
till the final days of the Northern Kingdom. Together 
with the bulls were the 
Mazeboth, pillars, and 
the Asheroth, or sacred 
trees, in honor of As- 
tarte. 

The number of very 
important religious cen- 
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trees and altars, vast banqueting halls also, where 
large sacrificial feasts were held. For the ancient fes- — 
tival generally began with a fast and ended with 
great revelry and merrymaking. 


The Ritual 


The ancient idolatrous worship had its beautiful 
ritual. Let us picture an important festival when 
the king himself would offer the sacrifice. The great 
court of the Temple is crowded with worshippers 
awaiting the royal procession. At last it appears, led 
by the king, the high priests and the leading nobles, 
and followed by guests dressed in festive garments 
worn specially for religious occasions. A choir of 
priests begins a chant which is taken up and accom- 
panied by the large orchestra. The sacrificial animal 
is then brought in. A great silence falls upon the 
entire assembly as the king himself steps forward to 
slaughter the victim. The stream of red, warm blood © 
is caught in the altar grooves and is sprinkled over 
the altar and over the leading participants. Then 
comes the most solemn rite of the ceremony, the plac- 
ing of the sacred fire upon the altar from which sev- 
eral choice pieces of the animal are sent up to the 
god in flames. 

A company of priests then perform a sacred dance 
about the flames. The assembly joins in another chant 


1 The order of worship. 
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OFFERING A SACRIFICE 


This picture, found on one of the Assyrian obelisks, shows the king 

at sacrifice. At the left is the representation of a temple built on 

a hill: The king addresses the goddess within. In front of the 

temple is an altar heaped with gifts to the goddess. The king, 

followed by a priest, brings more gifts. Behind, a bullock is being 
led for sacrifice, followed by four priests. 


at the end of which the high priest in robe and mitre’ 
steps forth to pronounce the priestly blessing. The 
royal procession then files past the idol upon which 
the king and the other leading citizens in order im- 
print a kiss. After them the common people press 
forward to kiss the sacred image. Prophets might 
now come forth to preach to the entire assembly or 
to separate groups. Thereafter the people scatter in 
encampments about the sanctuary for their private 
sacrifices, which are performed by the lesser priests. 
Again there is a sprinkling of the blood over altar 
and garments of the offerer. The slaughtered animal 
is then divided among God, the priest and the wor- 
shipper. Each takes his share and prepares a feast. 
Wine flows freely, drunkenness being quite common, 
for men believed that when unconscious through 
drink they were in another world, close to the spirit 


1 Head dress. 


! 
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of their god. The feasting is followed by games, 
dances, horse races—there is great rejoicing before 
the Lord, for such festivals lasted about a ‘week. 


Other Elements of Israelite Religion 


_ Besides visiting the Temple for sacrifice, men also 
came to consult the sacred lots. The temple still 
possessed the Ephod and Teraphim, the means of 
casting lots to foretell the future. Each sanctuary 
had its prophets who proclaimed the oracle. The 
temple priests were also judges in disputes, especially 
in those involving matters of religion. The highest 
court was the chief sanctuary, where cases were set- 
tled upon oath before the god. 

In addition to the public worship, people partici- 
pated in private prayer, generally to a small idol 
above the hearth. Moreover, everyone wore amu- 
lets—charms to keep away evil spirits—or watched 
for magic signs or omens. Many of these facts have 
already been mentioned in an earlier section.’ 


Hold of Worship on People 


The Israelites had grown accustomed to their par- 
ticular form of worship and opposed all change, 
whether it was toward a higher or toward a lower 
form. Accordingly, when Ahab, upon his marriage 


1See Israel in Canaan, p. 294. 
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with Jezebel, introduced the worship of the Phoeni- 
cian Baal in Israel, he met powerful opposition. The 
noblemen and merchants who had close dealings 
with Phoenicia may have favored the change; but 
the majority of the nation and the army opposed it 
intensely. We read in this connection of a massacre 
of Baal priests led by Elijah. Finally in the rebellion 
of Jehu, Baal worship is wiped out together with 
the entire House of Ahab. A people that was so 
violently against change was surely not easy to in- 
fluence by prophets. 

Yet there was a strong prophetic party in Israel, 
teaching the religion of one God, or monotheism’ 
This party included the writers of many important 
books of the Bible, such as parts of the Pentateuch, 
stories of the kings, the famous stories of Elijah and 
of Elisha. The first great prophets to understand 
the idea of one God and teach it publicly, preached 
their doctrine in Israel. Among the greatest is the 
unknown author of the portion of the Pentateuch 
which was composed in the Northern kingdom. The 
other great prophet, fortunately known to us by 

name, is Amos the herdsman, of whom we shall soon 
tell more. The latter, though a Judean, preached at 
Beth-El in Israel. The prophetic party must have 
been strong indeed, although Amos denounced both 
king and high priest, the king punished him not with 
death but only with expulsion from the country. 

Amos was followed by the equally famous prophet 
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Hosea. Had the Kingdom of Israel lasted longer, 
the prophetic party would have gained strength and 
might in time have set aside Jeroboam’s sanctuaries 
and the religion for which they stood. However, 
Israel came to its end just as the period of great 
prophecy began. Israel’s teachings passed to Judah, 
which developed them together with its own rich 
literature. We of today draw our heritage from Judah 
but we must never forget the debt we owe to the 
prophets of Israel. | 


RELIGION OF JUDAH 


The religious practices of Judah differed from those 
of Israel in that King Solomon’s Temple retained 
its position as the chief sanctuary. There were still 
many “high places” in every part of the country. 
Even in Jerusalem itself King Solomon’s “high 
places” which he had built for the worship of foreign 
gods were still in use. However, the wars and the 
difficult times which followed King Solomon’s death 
permitted little interest in foreign lands or in their 
gods. Although thereafter the ordinary peasant of 
Judah might still worship at his “high place” where 
he would find his mazebah or even an occasional 
asherah, and although the townsman, too, would find 
these within his city, the chief shrine itself contained 
no idol or sign of magic. The most influential priests 
were the imageless worshippers of Israel’s God, for 
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THE BRAZEN SERPENT 


The Bible mentions that when the Israelites in the desert were 
bitten by serpents, Moses set up a_ brazen serpent in the 
Tabernacle and thereafter anyone who was bitten looked at the 
brazen serpent and was cured. Serpents were probably never 
worshipped as gods but formed a symbol of magic healing 
among many eastern peoples. The serpents shown in this 
picture were dug up in excavations in Palestine. 


the religion of the Temple was, naturally, the reli- 
gion of the king. 

The official religion still considered the national 
God of the Hebrews the greatest among many gods. 
Some elements of magic, too, were still practiced. For 
example, even in the Temple of Jerusalem there was 
a brazen serpent said to have been made in the days 
of Moses. It was believed that, if any person was 
bitten by a snake, he would become well again if he 
looked at this brazen serpent. 

The differences between the prophetic party and 
the temple priests were not, however, as wide as © 
they had been in Israel. Here the: prophets were 
opposed mainly to the “high places,” an opposition 
in which the Jerusalem priests and the king fre- 
quently joined with them. Thus, the first attacks 
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were directed ‘at the asherah, which represented a 
female goddess. Many evil practices were carried on 
by foreign nations in connection with the worship 
of Astarte, the goddess of love, who was represented 
by the asherah tree. As early a king as Asa, son of 
Rehoboam, attempted to remove the images and the 
asherah from Judah, and punished even his own 
mother for making an image. Asa also undertook to 
remove the idols and magic introduced by Reho- 
boam, son of Solomon. Thereafter, the use of images 
must have become quite rare. Historians who have 
dug up ancient cities in Palestine have found only 
small images that had been kept over the hearths. 


Baal Worship Under Athalia 


The first serious change in the religion of Judah oc- 
curred during the reign of Queen Athalia. This 
queen, you will remember, was the daughter of Jeze- 
bel, the Phoenician queen of Israel. Like her mother, 
Athalia wished to introduce the worship of the 
Phoenician god, Baal. In order to accomplish her 
_ purpose she slew all the members of the royal family 
and removed everyone who opposed her. Athalia’s 
new form of worship seemed to have found even less 
favor in Judah than it had in Israel. Judah had few 
_ dealings with Phoenicia and therefore, saw no rea- 
son for exchanging its God for the god of the Phoe- 
nicians. Moreover, Judah was a poor country and 
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could not afford the costly worship carried on for 
the Phoenician Baal. After six years the priest of the 
Temple organized a revolution, dethroned Athalia 
and set up the young King Joash at the age of seven. 
The Hebrew religion was thus restored. 


Ahaz Introduces Assyrian Religion 


During the following century Judah, sheltered from 
world affairs and concerned only with its neighbors 
in the west and southeast, continued its established 
mode of worship without any modification. Matters 
took a different turn, however, when the Assyrians 
began their invasion of Canaan. When Damascus 
and Israel joined in attack upon Judah, King Ahaz, 
feeling too weak against his enemies, voluntarily 
surrendered his independence to the king of As- 
syria. 

- From your earlier reading you will recall the 
general belief of all ancient nations that a conquered 
country felt obliged to accept the gods of its con- 
querors together with their earthly rulers. Accord- 
ingly, when Assyria had become mistress of Judah, 
the gods of Assyria were considered the gods of 
Judah, also. Ahaz, therefore, set about establishing 
the religion of Assyria above the religion of his own 
people. He introduced many foreign practices, some 
_ of which were offensive to the feelings of the Judeans. 
The religion of the Assyrians, like that of the Baby- 
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lonians, consisted of the 
worship of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. Altars 
were built on high moun- 
tains or on the roofs of 
temples, to greet these 
heavenly bodies. The ris- 
| ing of the sun was ex- 
Tue Wincep Disc plained as the daily pas- 
This was the sign of the Sun- sage of the sun-god across 
god. Originally this figure was : : ; 
used in Egypt, but in time its the skies with his horse 
use spread to all surrounding and chariot. The symbol 
lands, : 
of the sun-god, a chariot 
' with horses, was thus placed at the entrance of the 
most important Temple. 
Ahaz had everything connected with this new form 
of worship erected at the Temple of Jerusalem. He 
also had a new altar made, copied from one which he 
had seen used by the king of Assyria. Women priest- 
esses were brought to minister to Astarte. Together 
with them came the magicians, fortune tellers and 
‘conversers with the dead. The most horrible practice 
of all was the reintroduction of child sacrifices. South 
of Jerusalem inthe Valley of Hinnom or, in Hebrew, 
Geh Hinnom, children were burnt alive as a sacrifice 


to the god Moloch.’ 


1In worship of this god, children, especially the first born, were 
made to pass between two fires, and thus burned as a sacrifice. Many 
scholars believe that superstitious Judeans offered similar sacrifices 
to their own God. ; : 
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This open worship 
of foreign gods on the 
part of Ahaz forced 
the prophetic party 
into active opposition. 
The prophets had to 
Oppose not only the 
king and those who 
proposed. that Judah 
become’ a_ vassal of 
Assyria, but also an- 
other party, which 
wanted Judah to ally 
itself with Egypt. The 
more Judah thus be- 
came concerned with 
foreign politics, the 
more numerous were 
the strange gods 
brought into the land. 
As a result of this, the 


SACRIFICING TO MoLocH 


One of the most abominable prac- 
tices of idol worship introduced or 
revived in Judah was sacrificing 
children to Moloch. Underneath 
the great bronze idol a hot fire is 
lighted and when the god becomes 
burning hot the child is placed in 
his arms. The priests beat drums 
to drown the child’s cries. 


work of the prophets became all the more difficult. 


Reformation under Hezekiah 


Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, entirely unlike his father, 
was a strong supporter of the prophetic party. He 
was thus persuaded, even though against the ad- 
vice of the prophet Isaiah, to rebel against Assyria. 
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Naturally, all elements of Assyrian worship which 
had been brought into the country were now dis- 
carded. Hezekiah, however, went further; in accord- 
ance with the program of the prophetic party, he 
started a vigorous campaign to clear the land of 
sorcerers, priestesses and every trace of the worship 
of Astarte. It was becoming clear that the religion 
which the prophets preached would never be estab- 
lished in Judah till all the “high places” were aban- 
doned. Hezekiah was the first king who dared order 
the closing of the “high places.’”? However, his re- 
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An ASSYRIAN TOWER TEMPLE 


The above is a restoration of an ancient Assyrian temple. Notice 

the towers as they rise one above the other in stages. The temple 

is intended to represent a mountain, probably in remembrance of a 
time when these people worshipped on mountain tops. 
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forms were very difficult to carry out because, as we 
have already seen, the common people would have 
no other place of worship; moreover, they would be 
able not even to slaughter animals for food outside 
of Jerusalem. Thus the “high places” continued their 
activities secretly. Some reforms indeed, were 
achieved. The Temple of Jerusalem was purified 
from all traces of magic, and even the so-called 
brazen serpent of Moses was broken to pieces. Sen- 
nacherib’s retreat from Jerusalem gave new strength 
to the prophetic party for a while. Since its leader, 
Isaiah, had foretold the sparing of the city, Isaiah’s 
teachings became very popular for the time. 


Return to Lower Religion 


However, in spite of the king’s best efforts and the 
public goodwill, there was yet little genuinely to 
please the prophets. Foreign politics again began to 
upset the land, and with the usual results. Em- 
bassies from Egypt as well as from Babylon, which 
sought to draw Hezekiah into a new alliance against 
Assyria, began to turn people’s attention from the 
teachers of God to their everyday affairs. Despite 
the reforms of Isaiah and Hezekiah, the nation’s 
ideas seemed very little changed. The prophet 
Isaiah despaired of changing the entire nation. In- 
deed, it soon became difficult to hold even a small 
remnant together. After Hezekiah’s death his son 
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A SyrtAN ALTAR 


This richly carved altar was found in Syria. Some such altar may 
have been the model after which King Ahaz ordered one made for 
himself at Jerusalem, 


Manasseh determined to avenge all the heathen gods 
and priests whom Hezekiah had wronged. Manasseh 
accepted Assyrian vassalage with all the details of 
Assyrian religion. The “high places” were reestab- 
lished by public proclamation and the Assyrian Tem- 
ple equipment was restored as in the days of Ahaz. 
Manasseh even outdid his grandfather, Ahaz, in his 
devotion to the religion of Assyria. For the first time 
persecution was started against the followers of the 
prophetic party many of whom were put to death. 
Throughout Manasseh’s long reign, witchcraft, sor- 
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cery, child sacrifice and the other evils of the Assyr- 
ian religion became common practice in Jerusalem. 


New Reformation under Josiah 


The prophetic party, however, was only strength- 
ened by persecution. Suppressed by the king, it 
worked under cover, so that when the king finally 
died it was able to recapture the government. A 
priestly revolution removed Ammon, the son of 
Manasseh, who showed no signs of turning from 
the ways of his father. His eight-year-old son, 
Josiah, was placed on the throne, while the actual 
government was carried on by the high priest of the 
Temple, who educated the king to be a very pious 
follower of Israel’s God. 


FINDING OF THE BOOK OF THE LAW-— 
DEUTERONOMY 


During the reign of Josiah a most important religious 
revolution took place in Judah, which helped in great 
measure to set idolatry aside. This revolution was to 
have important results for the religion of all man- 
kind. It is related that in the eighteenth year of 
King Josiah’s reign, workingmen who were repair- 
ing the Temple found a book of the law which had 
been left in one of the Temple rooms. Nobody knew 
who had written the book or how it had found its 
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way into the Temple. Today we believe : that the 


_ book found was Deuteronomy, the fifth of the so- 


called “Books of Moses.” Written in the spirit of 
the teachings of Moses, this book is presented ‘as 
though it were the last words Israel’s Law-giver ad- 
dressed to his people in the wilderness a short time 
before his death. 


A RELIGION OF DEEDS 


We may ell pause for a moment to study the con- 
tents of this remarkable book, to see why it counts 
so much in the religious history of the world. This 
book sets forth the religious program of the pro- 
phetic party. If it were possible to describe the 
prophetic program in one short phrase, we might 
repeat what we have already said, that it aimed to 
make men understand that a religion of ceremony 
had value only if it was also a religion of deeds. 

The prophetic party was forever opposing those 
who regarded religion merely as a system of cere- 
monies. Many persons in ancient times, like many 


men and women today, considered religion as con- 


sisting mainly of going to Temple, offering gifts or 
sacrifices and repeating prayers as required in the © 
prayer book. The prophets declared that these cere- 
monies are important only as reminders of our re- 
ligious duties. “That ye may look upon it,” the Bible 
says of the 7’filin (Phylacteries) and the Mezu- 
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zah,;* “and remember all the commandments of 
the Lord, and do them.”” If we are not truly re- 
minded of the commandments of God, our cere- 
monies are of no possible value. 


Men to Act in Accordance with God’s Nature 


What are our duties to God? What does God ex- 
pect of us? What sort of God is the God of Israel? 
Deuteronomy describes God as follows: 

“Behold, unto the Lord thy God belongeth the 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, the earth, with 
all that therein is. ... For the Lord your God, 
He is God of gods, and Lord of lords, the great 
God, the mighty, and the awful, who regardeth not 
persons, nor taketh reward. He doth execute justice 
for the fatherless and widow, and loveth the 
Stranger, in giving him food and raiment. Love ye 
therefore the stranger; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God; 
Him shalt thou serve; and to Him shalt thou cleave, 
and by His name shalt thou swear.” 

Deuteronomy, Chapter X, 14, 17-20. 

God is all-powerful, the owner of heaven and 
earth. In the sight of God all men are equal. In- 
deed, He bestows special care upon the orphan, upon 


: 1 The Mezuzah on the doorpost and the 7’filin used at the be- 
ginning of every working day were the most frequent reminders of 
God’s laws. 

Numbers, chap. XV, v. 39. 
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the widow or the stranger, who have no protector. 

And where is religion to be practiced? Is it to 
gain safety in the world to come? Not at all. Re- 
ligion is to be used in this world, among living men 
and women. 

“For this commandment which I command thee 
this day, it is not too hard for thee, neither is it far 
off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say: 
‘Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it?’ 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say: 
‘Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto 
us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it?’ But 
the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” 

Deuteronomy, chap. XXX, vs. 11-14. 


Religion Demands Democracy 


The most important element in the prophetic pro- 
gram of religion is the democracy of Jewish life. 
Democracy demands that all peoples be treated as 
important. All men, the Bible declares, were created 
in God’s image. In order to show that we recognize 
all men as important we must act justly toward all, 
especially toward those dependent upon us or weaker 
than we. It means even more. It requires that we 
should so live our life as to make everyone happy 
and diminish sorrow so far as we are able. 
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Justice . 


Deuteronomy contains numerous examples of laws 
which call for just conduct. The code commands that > 
we treat workmen fairly and not withhold their pay 
even one night after it is due. Like treatment must 
be meted out to the stranger and to the Son of Israel. 
Weights and measures must be honest. They must be 
the same when used for buying as for selling. Wit- 
nesses must be strictly truthful lest they suffer the 
same fate they would have brought upon an innocent 
person through their testimony. Articles found must 
be restored to their rightful owner. Everyone must 
respect his neighbor’s possession; he may not remove 
signs or landmarks that show property ownership. 


Kindliness 


However, the code calls for more than justice—it 
asks for brotherly love. An Israelite may not take 
interest on loans made to his brother. Millstones 
and other articles needed for daily use may not be 
taken from a poor man in pledge for debt. Even 
that which may be pledged must be returned when 
needed. Thus, if a cloak is given as a pledge and it is 
needed for a night-covering, it must,be returned to 
its owner each night. The poor must always be pro- 
vided literally with necessities, as a special duty to 
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God. Even animals must be helped if they fall under 
their load. Nor may the ox be muzzled to keep him 
from eating while working on the threshing-floor. 


Higher Regard for All Persons 


The code shows a particularly noble spirit to the 
weak and the dependent. Women had in earlier pe- 
riods been treated as the property of the father or 
husband. In the new code women are already recog- 
nized as quite the equal of men. The treatment of 
slaves receives careful attention. The master may 
not abuse his slaves, nor may runaway slaves be re- 
turned to their owners. It might be interesting to 
compare this law with the treatment accorded run- 
away slaves in our country before the Civil War. 
Stealing Israelites to sell them into slavery is a most 
serious offense, punishable by death. Hebrew slaves 
freed after their period of service must be provided 
with enough to enable them to begin their life anew. 

Even the rights of children are safeguarded against 
possible cruel parents. In early times the father had 
the power of life and death over his children. This 
power is now taken away and placed with the judges. 


Limits on Power of King 


The laws of religion are to bear equally upon the 
king and on his subjects. The king may not claim 
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to be God, as did the kings of other nations. He 
might not even consider himself specially favored. 
He is merely “‘one of your brothers,” a man like all. 
other men, and his conduct is regulated in the code 
as 1s that of any other Israelite. 

The king, declares Deuteronomy, must keep the 
law book before him all through his life that his heart 
might not rise in pride above his brother’s and that 
he might not turn from it to the right or to the 


left. 
Deuteronomy, chap. XVIII, vs. 18-20. 


Worship to Be Centered at Jerusalem 


The greatest danger to the pure religion had always 
lain in the worship carried on at the many “high 
places” scattered throughout the land. Although the 
worshippers there supposedly worshipped the na- 
tional God, they could worship only as the priests of 
the “high places” taught them. 

These, as we have already seen, still followed many 
ancient customs of idol worship, including the use of 
the mazebah, the sacred pillar, and often even the 
asherah, the sacred tree. 

In order to fulfill its program the prophetic party 
felt there ought to be only one rightful shrine for 
worship at Jerusalem. All other “high places” must 
be forcibly closed, their altars destroyed and the 
asherahs and mazebahs cut down and broken. 
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DEUTERONOMY APPEALS WITH DEEP FEELING 


The Book of Deuteronomy is notable not alone for 
the nobility of its laws, but also for the beauty of its 
language and the warmth of its appeal. A reader of 
any fineness of feeling at all is bound to be moved by 
its plea of loyalty to Israel’s God and to his fellow- 
men. To this day our most famous prayer is taken 
from Deuteronomy: 

“Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” (Chapter VI, 4.) 


EFFECT OF LAW BOOK ON THE KING 


A book of this character was bound to impress a 
man who was as religious as King Josiah. When the 
king heard the contents of the book he was very 
deeply moved. He proceeded at once to gather all 
the elders of Judah at Jerusalem in a great assembly 
and ordered the Book of the Law to be read to them. | 
The entire gathering, too, was greatly troubled, for 
the book produced a shocking realization of how far 
most people were from obeying God’s law. Now that 
there was a book to tell them what they might or 
might not do, they took a solemn oath to follow the 
law and to make it their written constitution. 
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The king then undertook to carry out the com- 
mands of the new Law. ‘Throughout the land all - 
“high places” were suppressed, the mazebahs were 
broken down and the asherahs cut to pieces. Magi- 
clans and sorcerers were driven out, the houses of 
priestesses were destroyed and the Valley of Hinnom 
was turned into a graveyard, so that even idol- 
worshippers would consider it unfit for religious use. 
In the city of Jerusalem itself King Josiah abolished 
all the “high places” and the heathen altars which 
had been erected by King Solomon. 

Yet despite all of Josiah’s efforts, as happened in 
_ the days of Hezekiah, real reform came all too 

slowly. 


Insincerity of Reform 


In order that the priests of the village “high places” 
might be provided for, the king ordered the Jeru- 
salem priests to find some positions for them in the 
Temple. However, these Jerusalem priests were un- 
willing to have outsiders share their benefits with 
them. In general, while there was a change in the 
manner of worship, the prophetic party could see lit- 
tle difference in the real conduct of the people. The 
prophets had looked forward to more justice for the 
poor and the weak, a truer realization on the part of 
rich masters concerning their duty toward their 
slaves. In this they were disappointed. The reforms 
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lasted only as long as Josiah lived. When the king 


_. met early death at the hands of the Egyptian army, 


his successor, Jehoiakim, a greedy and selfish mon- 
arch, restored the abuses and injustices, often even 
cheating workingmen out of the wages due them. 
Again superstition overran the land. An interesting 
incident is mentioned in the Book of Jeremiah. Once, 
while besiegers were encamped outside the walls of 
Jerusalem, the citizenry in an outburst of piety freed 
all their Hebrew slaves. When it appeared, however, 
that the siege was being lifted, all the masters im- 
mediately forced their slaves to return to their 


- service. 


RELIGION OF JUDAH—SUMMARY 


In general, Judah was somewhat more faithful to the 
original teachings of Moses than was Israel. The 
idea of a single God was not as yet understood in 
Judah; but a strong party of prophets was preach- 
ing it. Because Judah began its dealings with for- 
eign nations later than did Israel, foreign worship 
became a troublesome problem in Judah at a later 
time. The Judean kings of the final hundred and 
fifty years, with the exception of Hezekiah and 
Josiah, favored heathen gods. Accordingly, after the 
death of Josiah, worship of the sun and the moon 
again found its place in the Temple. The worship 
_of Astarte was resumed together with that of her 
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son, Tammuz, the god of flowers and vegetation. 
Tammuz was thought of as dying at the end of 
each summer, to be brought to life again by his 
mother in the early spring. In the early fall, there- 
fore, a festival was dedicated to him, at which the 
women gathered to weep over his death. However, 
the following of the prophets grew constantly. When 
the Temple fell and Judah was forced to seek a 
home among strangers, the prophetic party alone 
was able to resist exile and foreign life. The Jews 
who restored the Jewish state and the Temple after 
the exile, those to whom we owe our being as Jews, 
were the followers of the prophets. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY 
NEW IDEAS OF GOD 


It may never have occurred to you that the very first story 
in the Bible was not written by the very earliest of our an- 
cestors, but by their prophetic descendants hundreds of years 
after their settlement in Canaan. 

Reread the story of ‘creation, Genesis I, 26-31, and The 
Story of Genesis, by Adele Bildersee, pp. 3-4, and try to see 
what the writer tells about God rather than about creation. 

The writer of this story, like all other persons of his day, 
believed that the world was created in six days. His religious 
teachings consist not in telling us how the world was created, 
because to his mind, everyone knew that fact. He was rather 
anxious to declare the thought that all men are descended 
from the same ancestors and therefore they are all brothers, 
children of one father and one God. Every human being is 
equally important since even the least person is created in 
the image of God. 

All nations, according to the prophet Amos in IX, 7, and 
The Voice of the Prophets, p. 164, are alike in the sight of 
God. Israel is no better than the Ethiopians or the Philistines. 
If Israel is chosen, it is only for great responsibility, Amos III, 
1-2, and The Voice of the Prophets, p. 155. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPHETIC TEACHING 


The opposition which the prophets suffered at the hands of 
kings and nobles is illustrated in Amos VII, 10-17 and Jere- 
miah XX, 1-3, XXIV, XLIV. 
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RELIGION IN ISRAEL 


Jeroboam’s restoration of the golden calves at Beth-El and 
Dan are described in I Kings XII, 26-33 and In the Land of 
Kings and Prophets, p. 8. Ahab’s bringing Phoenician Baal 
worship into Israel is related in I Kings XVI, 29-33 and Jn 
the Land of Kings and Prophets, p. 15, XVIII, 17-40, XXI, 
25-29. A summary of the lower religion in Israel is found in 
If Kings XVII, 7-23 and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
pp. 105-108. 


RELIGION IN JUDAH 


The High places were a source of difficulty already in King 
Solomon’s time as shown in I Kings XI, 4-8, and Jn the Land 
of Kings and Prophets, p. 1. The struggle against the high 
places continued as we can see from the time of King Asa, 
I Kings XV, 9-15, and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
p. 11, through I Kings XXII, 43-44 and II Kings XVIII, 
1-6, and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, p. 109, the days 
of Hezekiah. 

How King Ahaz was influenced by the altar which he saw 
at Damascus is related in II Kings XVI, 10-16, and Jn the 
Land of Kings and Prophets, p. 103. 

The reforms of Hezekiah have already been mentioned. 

The restoration of Assyrian worship under Manasseh, the 
son of Hezekiah, is described in II Kings XXI, 2-18 and Jn 
the Land of Kings and Prophets, pp. 124-127. 

The discovery of the Law Book by Josiah is told in II Kings 
XXII, XXII, 1-25 and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
pp. 128-136. 

The new attitude to slavery is declared in Deuteronomy, 
* XVI, 12-18. 
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Among the laws planned for the benefit of the poor are 
those relating to the Sabbatical year, described in Deuter- 
onomy XV, 1-6. The command to kindliness and charity is 
continued in the same chapter 7-11. 


Deuteronomy 


In order to have a sufficient idea of the contents of Deuter- 
onomy, read the following: 

XIV, 22-29 which tells about the pilgrimages and regular 
gifts to poor and Levite.. 

XV has already been mentioned. 

XVI, 1-17 tells of the festivals. 

18—20 commands justice in the courts. 

21-22 forbids asherahs and mazebahs. 

XVII, 14-20 states the laws relating to the king. 

XXIV, 10-23 urges not only being charitable but giving 
care not to hurt the feelings of the poor. 

X, 13-21 and pp. 152-153 of Out of the House of Bondage 
by Adele Bildersee appeal to Israel to love God. 

XII, 1-19 declares that there is only one rightful sanctuary, 
namely at Jerusalem and that all other high places must be 
destroyed. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


1. Why are there so many different religions in the world 
today? 

2. Have we higher and lower religious layers in Judaism? 
What are they? 

3. Would the world be happier if all mankind had one 
religion? 

4. What do we believe about God? 
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5. If nations truly behaved as though they believed in one 
God, what would they do and what would they not do? 
6. Can one be religious at heart without practicing any re- 
ligious customs? 
7. Do you believe that the Jews are a chosen Rn, If not, 
why not? If yes, what are they chosen for? : 
8. Is it as difficult to spread new ideas today as it was in 
olden times? 
' 9. Have we any prophets today? Who are they? 
10. Are prophets miracle workers? Must we believe in miracles 
to be good Jews? 
11. May we say that some Jews today still worship idols? 
How? 
12. Are we Jews still sufficiently religious to be teachers of 
religion to others? 
13. Have we copied the religious practices of non-Jews in 
any way? Is it right or wrong so to do? 
14. Does Judaism in your opinion need to be changed in 
any. manner? 
15. What in the writings of the prophets would you select as 
good guiding laws for people today? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 
FOR PUPILS 


Read the following author and see if there is any difference 
between his story and the one in your text. Remember he is 
a Christian, writing mainly for Christian readers. 
Hunting, H. B., Hebrew Life and Times, pp. 88-119. 
Hunting, Harold B., The Story of our Bible, pp. 81-104, 
131-136. New York, Scribner, 1915. 

Note: This reference should be assigned only after proper 

examination and explanation by the teacher. 
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Reread, Golub, J. S., Israel in Canaan, pp. 291-324 for an 
earlier discussion of Hebrew religion. 

The story of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in Temple days is told 
in Furth, Jesse C., “Up to Zion’s Hill,” Young Judean, 
Vol. XVI, May, 1926, pp. 2 ff. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Some of these references, as will be seen, apply also to 
Section V. 

Bailey & Kent, op. cit., pp. 159-168, 210-238. 

Smith, George Adam, “The Hebrew Genius as Exhibited in 
the Old Testament” in Abrahams & Bevan, Legacy of 
Israel. 1927, England, Oxford Press. 

Sachar, op. cit., pp. 61-77. 

Kittel, R., Great Men and Movements in Israel, pp. 284-333. 

Noyes, op. cit., pp. 307-432. 

Bertholet, A., op. cit., pp. 346-384. 

Kittel, R., Te Religion of the People of Israel, pp. 92-121. 
New York, Macmillan, 1925. 
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Wuo Were the Prophets? 


We are very proud of our prophets. They were the 
men who made Israel famous. 

But what is a prophet? Many persons believe that 

a prophet is a fortune-teller. 

That is exactly what prophets were in ancient times. 
The prophets or seers were men who tried to fore- 
tell the future through reading signs in nature or 
through casting of lots. 

Our earliest prophets, too, were of the same class, 
but our teachers of petOn rose above such prac- 
tices. 

Israel’s prophets became distinctive by abandoning 
signs and lots and by relying instead on intelli- 
gent reasoning and on a careful understanding of 
the facts. 

In most of the surrounding lands prophets were at- 
tached to the king’s household or the household 
of some rich noble. Our prophets broke away 
from royal courts and became prophets of the 
people, often opposing king, noble, and priest. 
They were fearless and tireless, servants of a 
worldwide God before whom human distinctions 


were of no worth at all. 
255 
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How our seer became the prophet, and the life story 
of four outstanding prophets, Elijah, Amos, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, form the theme of our 
closing section, 


Who Were the Prophets? 


HROUGHOUT the previous sections we spoke 

of the teachings of the prophets. We saw 
prophets constantly opposing king and people in the 
name of God and truth. These prophets were com- 
pelled to be forever in disagreement with their 
brother-Jews, disapproving of them, scolding them 
and being in turn strongly disliked. Those who un- 
dertook the call of prophecy often were obliged to 
give up all personal happiness, the joy of friendship, 
the comforts of home and fortune; and very fre- 
quently they endangered their very lives. We should 
hardly feel that we knew this period of our history 
unless we won a more intimate acquaintance of at 
least a few of these great men, for, it was their 
heroism and their unconquerable spirit that made our 
people great. Let us now read the story of these men, 
remembering that there are many others whose lives 
are equally inspiring. 


PROPHETS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


The beginning of prophecy in Israel was described 


in the earlier section. We saw the prophet at first 
257 
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as a sort of witch-doctor and fortune-teller. Soon, 
however, the more important prophets began to con- 
cern themselves with questions of state. With the 
beginning of the monarchy it was natural that the 
king’s priest-prophet should become a very impor- 
tant personage. Soon the officers of the royal priest 
and of prophet were separated. In the time of King 
David, Nathan is the prophet, someone else filling the 
office of priest. 

The king’s prophets were still mainly occupied 
with revealing to the king the will of God. Before 
setting out on a war the prophets’ advice would be 
sought concerning the chances for success. However, 
some of the prophets proceeded further to the task 
of becoming critics of the king’s acts. Thus the Bible 
tells how Nathan sharply scolded David for the 
death of his captain, Uriah. Nathan is also reported 
to have advised David against building a Temple, 
because he was a man who had shed blood. The 
prophets wanted the Temple of Israel’s God to be a 
sign of peace and brotherly love. Thus, from the very 
founding of the kingdom the prophets undertook to 
pass judgment on the conduct of the rulers. 


INDEPENDENT PROPHETS 


As the division between rich and poor grew sharper, 
the finer prophets, those sincerely sou a jus- 


1 Israel in Canaan, p. 308ff. 
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Nathan denounces King David—As the artist imagined it. 


tice, pleaded the cause of the poor. They took sides 
against the king and his nobles in favor of the op- 
pressed. The king then no longer cared to have such 
severe critics in his household. There were many S0- 
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called prophets who were ready to flatter him and 
approve of all that he did. The prophets of the peo- 
ple thus began to be independent of the royal house- 
hold. | | 

We meet a prophet of this type even as early as 
the reign of King Solomon. Ahijah of Shiloh, living 
- in Ephraim, knew the bitterness of the people against 
Solomon’s forced labor. He saw the wealth of the 
North taken away by the ruler of Judah in order to 
beautify Jerusalem, a foreign city. He may have felt 
hurt, too, that the new upstart city was made a more 
important shrine than many older sanctuaries in 
Israel. Accordingly, Ahijah was one of the important 
Northern leaders who in the name of the national 
God urged’ Jeroboam to rebel against Solomon. Later 
when Jeroboam set up the golden bulls to strengthen 
his- kingdom, Ahiah turned from him and foretold 
that his reigning house would not endure long. 


The Social Prophets 


Ahijah was still a seer as well as a prophet, a mem- 
ber of a prophetic clan. He was followed by many 
lesser prophets whose names we do not even know. 
Prophecy, like other occupations, was passed on 
from father to son. The prophets lived in colonies or 
clans and called themselves Buai Haneviim (the sons 
of the prophets). The increasingly difficult prob- 
lems of the people, however, produced new leaders, 
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who no longer came from the professional prophet 
class. They felt a duty placed upon them by God to 
correct the wrongs under which their country was 
laboring. These men had no connection at all with 
the magical prophets. They were even ashamed to 
be called prophets, lest they be confused with the 
others who prophesied for hire. These prophets, also, 
gave advice about various undertakings; but their 
advice concerned only the gravest matters of the 
state. Moreover, their counsel was not determined 
by the rustle of the mulberry trees or the shape of . 
the moon, but was given only after a careful study 
_ of all the conditions and deep consideration of what 
would be right conduct in the sight of God. These 
prophets were careful students of public affairs. They 
were familiar with everything that happened within 
Israel as well as among the surrounding peoples with 
whose fortunes those of Israel were linked. 
There were frequent encounters between the royal 
- prophets, especially when they advised war, and the 
true prophets who mainly urged peace. An inter- 
esting story is related in the Book of I Kings, Chap- 
ter XXII, verses 1-36. Ahab, king of Israel, and Je- 
hoshaphat of Judah prepared to set out on a cam- 
paign against Aram. All of Ahab’s court prophets had 
foretold success, but Jehoshaphat of Judah, being a 
more observant worshipper of the God of Israel than 
was Ahab, wished to consult a prophet. The only pro- 
phet of Israel’s God, Micaiah b. Imlah, was in dis- 
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favor with the king. Brought to the court, he at first 
pretended to foretell victory; but Ahab, seeing that 
he was not sincere, ordered him to speak his mind 
- honestly. “If you would really hear the word of God,” 
said Micaiah, “then this is what I have foreseen. I 
have seen Israel scattered as sheep without a shep- 
herd. And as for your prophets, God has sent a lying 
spirit into their mouths to lead you to your doom.” 
The king’s prophet, Zedekiah, slapped Micaiah in 
anger and at the king’s command had him placed in 
chains on the charge of treason. Yet Micaiah would 
not take back any of his words. He was willing to re- 
main in prison to prove who was, indeed, giving 
truthful advice. The battle resulted in the defeat 
and death of King Ahab; but the Bible does not 
tell us of the fate of the prophet. 


ELIJAH 


We speak of the older prophets as seers, men who 
were supposed to foretell the future. The new 
prophets are spoken of as the social prophets, that 
is, those who were concerned mainly with the good 
of society or of the nation. Between the passing of 
the seers and the beginning of the political and so- 
cial prophets, there is one great figure who may be 
classed as midway between the two. You have, of 
course, heard of Elijah, spoken of as Elijah the 
Prophet, Elijah the Tishbite, Elijah of Gilead. More 
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legends have gathered about this strange man than 
about anyone else in Jewish history, yet there is 
hardly a personage about whose life we know less 
than about Elijah’s. All the stories told of him are ° 
so interwoven with legend that it is difficult to tell 
which are historical and which purely imaginative. 


Elijah and the Rechabites 


Elijah came from the land of Gilead, east of the Jor- 
dan. The country of Gilead was farther removed 
from the civilization of Phoenicia than any other 
section of Israel. Gilead was a land of simple life 
and habits. Even tilling the soil was not as common 
there as it was on the west bank of the Jordan. Here 
many families continued as shepherds in unbroken 
tradition since the days of the conquest. As their 
ways of earning a living had continued unchanged, 
so also had their practices and beliefs remained 
modeled faithfully after the usage of the wilderness 
wanderings. One of the clans organized a sect in op- 
position to agricultural life. The head of this sect 
was an elder called Jehonadab b. Rechab, from whom 
it took its name, the Rechabites. This sect, which 
lasted several centuries to the fall of first Temple, 
was pledged never to permit itself any of the weak- 
ening influences of civilization and comfort. The 
members were forbidden to dwell in houses, to culti- 
vate the soil, to plant vineyards or to drink wine. 
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Elijah must have been very closely related to such 
a movement, for whatever we may guess of the story 
of his life would bear out such a description. 


Elijah Attacks Baal Worship 


Elijah’s activity occurred in the reign of King Ahab. 
The king was striving to make of his capital a Phoe- 
nician trading city. He had even erected a Temple 
to the Baal of Tyre, where he and the leading nobles 
paid their respect to the foreign god. The poor 
peasants feared the results of such conduct. The 
Gileadites, in particular, too far removed from Sa- 
maria to benefit in any manner from the new order, 
were especially troubled over the king’s new form 
of worship, which they regarded as the giving up 
of his native God. They felt certain that some great 
calamity would come upon the land. 

When, therefore, a period of drought did befall 
them, when there was no rain and the whole nation 
faced a famine, a strange figure dressed in loin cloth 
of camel’s hair appeared before King Ahab. The 
strange prophet of Gilead accused the king to his 
face of responsibility for having the famine sent by 
God, because of the great sins he had committed. 
_ The king had attempted to worship both Israel’s God 
and Baal, or rather to worship the Hebrew God as 
Baal. However, the two religions could not exist side 
by side. The law of the God of the Hebrews, which 
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Where Elijah fled for safety. 


is righteousness, cannot be joined with the injustices 
which were so often part of Baal religion. 

The boldness of this shepherd’s speech angered 
the king; but, before he could make up his mind 
to order the intruder’s arrest, the prophet had dis- 
appeared. For a time he hid near a brook, Cherith, 
that flows into the Jordan at Jericho. Then, feeling 
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unsafe there, he was obliged to leave his land and 
seek safety in the country of the Phoenicians at 
Zarephath. | 

During the three years of famine the fame of the. 
strange prophet from Gilead spread widely. Many 
stories were told of how he brought blessing to the 
poor, healed the sick or even restored a dead boy 
to life. Rumor spread that angels protected Elijah 
or that the wind carried him out of danger. Elijah’s 
friends, therefore, thought it was safe for him to 
return to his land again and begin his campaign 
anew against Baal worship. Through the efforts of 
Elijah, a trial of strength was arranged between the 
priests of Israel’s God and those of Baal, to take place 
on Mt. Carmel. 

The story of Elijah at Carmel contains much 
legendary material; but we can learn some history 
from it. Elijah gathered a large assemblage on Mt. 
Carmel and demanded of the people that they de- 
cide whether they wished to worship their own na- 
tional God or Baal. A sign was agreed upon to test - 
which God was the stronger, and, when Israel’s God 
proved victorious, His followers fell upon the Baal 
priests and made a massacre among them. 


Elijah at Horeb — 


The outcome of such an occurrence for Elijah could 
easily be foreseen. The queen ordered prompt re- 
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prisals against the priests of Israel’s God and partic- 


_ ularly against their leader, Elijah. Many followers of 


Elijah now paid with their lives for their zeal. Elijah 
could find.no safety in any part of the kingdom, not 
even in the neighboring kingdom of Judah, which was 
now allied with its northern sister kingdom. Elijah, 
so the story relates, fled beyond the Hebrew lands 
to the mountain of the Lord, to Horeb or Sinai. 
The descriptions of the happenings at Horeb are | 
in the nature of a beautiful poem. Elijah, an exile 
and fugitive, came to plead before his God. Bitterly » 
he complained of the happenings in Israel: the altars 
of Israel’s God were broken down and replaced by 
temples for Baal; his prophets had been put to the 
sword. Elijah alone had escaped with his life, but he 
was forced to seek safety in the lonely desert. There- 
upon a fierce hurricane began to blow. It broke down 
trees and hurled rocks down the sides of the moun- 
tains. Elijah thought it was God’s answer to his 
pleading, but God was not in the storm. The earth 
shook, an earthquake rocked the mountains like 
trees in the wind, but God was not in the earthquake. 
Then flames of fire shot up volcanic lava and rock; 
but God was not in the fire. At last there was heard 
a small still voice, and God was in that voice. The 
voice reproved Elijah: “God is not in storms, quakes 
or flames. God is in quiet and peace. Murder for the. 
sake of God is no more praiseworthy than is murder 
for Baal. You have been overzealous, Elijah, and 
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you are as guilty as King Ahab. Go, therefore, ap- 
point someone to replace you; for your period of 
service is over.” In this beautiful poem we have the 
biblical account of Elijah and the worth of his work. 


Elijah Denounces the Murder of Naboth 


The urge to serve his people and his God overcame 
Elijah’s fear of death. Within a few years we hear 
of him again as the champion of the people, de- 
nouncing the king for a crime he had committed. 
You may recall the story of Naboth’s vineyard.” 
Ahab, desiring Naboth’s land for a vegetable gar- 
den, offered to buy it from Naboth or to give him 
a vineyard elsewhere. However, there was an age- 
old belief in Israel that it was dishonorable for a 
man to part with his ancestral property. Only the 
very poor sold their fields; yet as we have seen, 
either they might buy it back themselves or their 
relatives were obliged to redeem it. Land was to be 
kept within the family. It was not, therefore, greed 
or stubbornness which prevented Naboth from sur- 
rendering his property. Ahab himself well knew the 
custom and, even as king, felt bound by it. An Israel- 
ite king could not take what he wanted. He could 
not even force the subject to sell his property. Jeze- 
bel, however, being a foreigner, did not appreciate 
Israelite feelings. In her country a king was su- 


1See p. 106 f. 
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ELIJAH DENOUNCES AHAB 
As the artist pictured it. 


premely king and could do as he pleased. If a sub- 
ject refused to surrender peacefully what the king 
wanted, the king found a way to secure his desire 
_by force. Jezebel prepared to act in a similar man- 
ner in Israel to deprive Naboth of his vineyard. She 
invented a charge of treason against him, as a re- 
sult of which Naboth was sentenced to death and his 
possessions confiscated for the king’s treasury. 

The entire nation was enraged by the royal mur- 
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der. While others, however, were whispering in fear, 
in the secrecy of their homes, Elijah was ready to 
proclaim publicly in the ears of the king. Elijah’s 
words, hurled at Ahab, have remained for all ages a 
‘cry against tyrants: “Hast thou killed and even 
taken possession.... Thus sayeth the Lord: 
‘In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine!’ ” Ahab himself 
recognized the extent of his crime. The Bible tells 
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The story of this picture is among the best beloved legends which 
have grown up about this unusual character. 
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that he put on sackcloth, mourned, fasted, and 
prayed forgiveness of God. 


The Passing of Elijah 


After this incident, we hear no more of Elijah. Was 
the wicked Jezebel too frightened at the popular 
outcry or did she avenge herself upon her arch 
enemy? The Bible in a beautiful story relates that 
a fiery chariot came down from heaven and carried 
Elijah from the world of men to the abode of the 
heavenly angels. The loom of legend has never 
ceased weaving magical tales of Elijah’s visits to 
earth thereafter, of his supervision at important 
ceremonies, of his kindliness to the poor and needy 
and of his love for little children. To this day, in 
grateful memory, a cup of wine, called the “Cup of 
Elijah,” is set aside for him at the Seder feast and a 
special chair, known as the “Chair of Elijah,” is 
placed at the circumcision ceremony. 

The fact that so many wonder tales have clung 
about Elijah shows that people still thought of him 
in part as the Seer. However, the field of Elijah’s 
activity. was above that of any former seer. He was 
mainly the prophet of the new order, the fighter for 
the faith and for the time-old rights of the subject 
against the overlord. Elijah is unmistakably the first 
of the great champions of the people who made our 
history and our religion. 
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PROPHETS AFTER ELIJAH 


Many greater and lesser prophets crowd the years 
between the death of Elijah and the destruction of 
the Temple; 586 B.C.E. Large books have been writ- 


ten about them, and 
we can here touch 


only briefly upon a. 


few of them. We shall 
have to pass over 
Elisha who followed 
Elijah and was in a 
great measure respon- 
sible for the over- 
throw of Baal in 
Israel. 

Our account will 
find room for only a 
few of the outstand- 
ing literary ‘prophets 
whose work is that 
great monument 


which we call tthe 
Bible. 


THE Cup oF ELIJAH 
This is one of the beauti- 
fully carved Elijah cups 
used at the Seder ceremony. 
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AMOS 


The first important poet-prophet is a Judean shep- 
herd named Amos. A member of the poorer classes, 
residing in the small mountain village of Tekoa, 
Amos has earned a place for himself among the 
world’s great writers and teachers of religion. 

We know very little of the personal history of 
this unusual man. We gather from the Bible that he 
was a shepherd and tender of sycamore trees. His 
home was in the mountains of Judah, about six miles 
south of Bethlehem, though his sycamore grove must 
have been located in the lowlands near the great 
highway which joined Babylon and Phoenicia with 
Egypt. Thus, although Amos lived his life mainly 
_ in the society of the simple shepherd folk, he was not 
unfamiliar with the rapid changes that had taken 
place in the cities. Amos must, also, have traveled 
much in the neighboring countries, to sell his wool 
or his figs. Nations and their doings interested him 
greatly, for Amos was one of the early men of broad 
humanity who was a citizen not alone of his own 
country, but of the entire world. 


Proclaims One God 


A great problem occupied Amos. He wanted to un- 
derstand the way of God with men. While visiting 
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the neighboring countries, Amos wondered what sep- 
arated those lands from his own. Was it that they had 
Separate governments? At times they did, but during 
other periods they were tributaries of each other. 
Now a great military empire, Assyria, seemed des- 
tined to become mistress over all countries. Really, 
he felt, there was no difference among peoples; the 
world was one, and boundaries were only imaginary 
lines set up by rulers. Boundaries often changed, yet 
the earth remained the same. Human beings, too, 
resembled each other, not only in their outward ap- 
pearance, but in their thoughts, hopes, and desires. 
There can be but one world, Amos decided, one hu- 
manity and one God. People set up differences be- 
cause they lack understanding or charity. Truly 
there is but one law of life, one mode of conduct 
that is right and one that is wrong for all men. From 
Amos, Judaism received a new idea, that of monothe- 
ism, the belief in one single God. 


Israel a Chosen People 


However, he asked himself, was his own people not 
at all different from Ammon, Edom or Moab? Was 
it not a people chosen by God for a special purpose? 
- Long and earnestly Amos pondered the question. He 
understood it at last. Israel, which had recognized 
the true God before other peoples was now to be 
the example and the teacher for the rest of the world. 
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Israel could make itself “‘chosen” if it continued true 
to its task of teaching the world through the ex- 
ample of.its own life. 

Was Israel meeting its responsibilities? Amos was 
a frequent visitor to Samaria, the Northern capital. 
Jeroboam II was then on the throne, the victorious 
king who had enlarged Israel to the ancient borders 
of David. Israel was richer and more prosperous than 
it had ever been before. The markets were crowded 
with foreign merchants offering the rarest in linens, 
Tyrian purple, ivory or perfumes. Throughout the 
city great building activity was in progress, the nobles 
erecting for themselves beautiful palaces of cedar in- 
laid with ivory. Wine sellers did a thriving business 
and entertainers, male and female singers and 
dancers, were greatly in demand. Proud citizens, fol- 
lowed by numerous attendants, ladies of wealth in 
gilded litters, officers, soldiers and town criers gave 
to the market place of Samaria the appearance of a 
grand pageant. 


Israel Unfit 


Yet one who knew the city intimately, as Amos did, 
was familiar with another side of its life, which the 
occasional visitor seldom noticed. The poor who 
bought his sycamore figs to bake an ill-tasting bread, 
and those who combed his wools or stood in the 
market place all day seeking employment in compe- 
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tition with the slaves, knew of no prosperity. The 
rich were, indeed, relieved of all work, and idled away 
their days and nights in drinking feasts. Their wives 
showed off their fashionable finery in the public 
squares. However, as the comforts and luxuries of the 
rich increased, the taxes of the poor farmer grew 
heavier. . 

The money lender became more exacting and de- 
manded high interest. Failure to repay might result 
in house, field or even the person and family of the 
debtor being sold to satisfy the debt. Besides the 
king, the nobles, and the creditor, the priest de- 
manded his tithe or tenth. The corrupt nobility sat 
as judges in the gate, deciding cases in favor of their 
own class. | 

Amos paints a most disheartening picture of Israel- 
itish justice. Fines are imposed on the poor and used 
by the judges for their own drinking parties. A Sys- 
tematic effort is made to enslave the poor. For the 
merest trifle, for a debt no greater than the value of 
a pair of shoes, a man might be doomed to a life of 
slavery. 

It was little consolation for Amos that conditions 
were even more harsh in Babylon, Assyria or Tyre. 
These nations had not known the law of God, did 
not have teachers and prophets to correct them as 
Israel had. Israel’s task was to lead the nations to- 
ward righteousness, and Israel was failing in its 
duty. 
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Assyria, Avenger of God 


If his ideas of God and His just nature were true, 
thought Amos, and he felt with his entire soul that 
_ they were true, then Israel had proven itself a false 
and faithless teacher. A just God could not permit 
such a nation to flourish. A small group of wealthy 
landlords would not forever ride on the back of a 
whole nation of poor people. Soon, very soon, its end 
must come. Yet how would God’s vengeance come? 
Amos soon understood. Israel had grown strong be- 
cause Damascus was crushed. Beyond Damascus the 
giant power of Assyria had been occupied with do- 
mestic revolt and with epidemics. The plague would 
run its course, the revolts would be suppressed. A 
new king would rule in Assyria. Israel pretended 
not to be afraid of Assyria; but Amos saw clearly 
that its very prosperity was robbing Israel of its 
strength. The rich were becoming weakened through 
luxury; the poor felt that the state was their enemy. 
They could neither lose nor gain from defeat or 
victory. 


Amos Proclaims End of Israel 


So, at the very time when trade moved briskly and 
the sound of song and harp broke the quiet of night, 


a solitary shepherd, a stranger from Judea, deeply 
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pained at heart, saw the oncoming end of the fair 
city and countryside. Day and night the picture 
haunted him. He saw it so clearly it seemed strange 
to him that everyone else had failed to sense it. 

People were going about as though blind. Amos 
began to address the men of Israel, to warn them 
of the danger threatening them. He called upon them 
to make their peace with God, to understand Him 
_ and live in accordance with His will, for that, he had 
declared, was God’s purpose in making a people of 
them and giving them their fair land in which to 
live. a4 

However, Amos was a mere stranger and a trades- 
man. Since when, asked the angered rulers, did 
Judean fig sellers pretend to know politics so well? 
His fellow tradesmen looked upon him queerly. 
What right had this man to speak in the name of 
God? Was he a prophet? Then why was he not 
practicing his trade regularly for a living? 

Yet Amos could not contain himself. In order to 
attract attention to himself he would act in strange 
ways. He might stand in the middle of a busy mar- 
ket and begin to sing a dirge, a funeral song. “‘Who 
has died?” people would begin to ask; “for whom is 
this song?” Then they would attend to the words 
of the singer. He was chanting a funeral song over 
the nation of Israel. ‘Fallen, fallen, never to rise 
again, is the virgin of Israel.” 

Can this man be in his right mind, people 
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wondered, who predicts disaster in the midst of pros- 
perity? Amos continued his preaching among them 
undaunted. God was outraged, he said, by their op- 
pression of the poor, by their disregard of the rights 
of the weak, by their drunkenness and extravagance. 
Such a people, he warned his listeners, would soon 
feel the terrible day of God, the day of just ven- 
geance. 

Amos soon became a familiar figure in Israelitish 
market places. He spoke of the reigning classes, 
enumerating their wrongdoings; he attacked the 
king and also the priests. Particularly was his anger 
aroused against those who felt they were religious 
merely because they attended the Temple faithfully 
-and brought rich offerings. ‘I hate, I despise your 
feasts,” the prophet cried out in the name of, God. 
“Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; 
and let me not hear the melody of psalteries. But 
let justice well up as waters. and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.’ 


Amos At Beth-El 


Then Amos decided upon a bold step. He would 
address himself directly to the important men of 
the nation, to the leading priests and the nobles. 
He would proceed to Beth-El to the royal ‘Temple, 
for the great feast. Amos arrived there on a day of 


1 Amos, chap. VI, ws. 21, 23. 
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important festivity. In grim silence he witnessed 
the processions, the chants and choruses. As the 
assemblage was about to disperse for the feasting 
which followed the sacrifice, an ill clad shepherd sud- 
denly ascended the altar steps and astounded his 
listeners by denouncing the king, his priests and his 
prophets. ‘God demands not a sacrifice, but justice,” 
the prophet cried; “not ceremony, but honest re- 
_ pentance. For forty years God had cared for Israel 
in the wilderness without being given any sacrifice.” 


Expelled from Israel 


The prophet was not permitted to continue very 
long. You might well picture a shabbily dressed man — 
forcing himself into the pulpit of one of our own 
Temples. The high priest and his guards forced 
Amos down. They told him jeeringly to go practice 
his prophecy in Judah whence he had come from. At 
the royal sanctuary only well known priests and 
prophets were permitted to preach. Amos responded 
sharply that he was no prophet practicing the art 
for pay, but that he felt himself a messenger of God. 
The high priest, however, had sent word to the king 
that Amos was preaching treason and inciting the 
people to rebellion. The great conqueror Jeroboam 
was not overmuch disturbed by the preaching of - 
a shepherd, but in order to have peace, he’ ordered 
the strange prophet expelled from the land. 
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Amos Records His Teachings 


For a time Amos felt overcome and crushed. All 
his labors in behalf of Israel had been brought to an 
end; his entire life had been wasted. Then Amos 
realized that there was another way, perhaps a better 
way of spreading his teachings than by word of 
mouth. He would write his words on parchment. 
scrolls, for scribes to make many copies. The scrolls 
would be read for many years, even when his own 
voice would be forever silent in death. And so it 
proved to be. The pen proved mightier than the 
spoken word, so that to this day we can relive the 
market scenes in Samaria and behold the grim 
preacher pouring out his poetry upon a generation 
which was not yet prepared to understand. 
Jeroboam, together with all other conquerors, As- 
syrian or Babylonian, is only a disturbing memory, 
while the words of Amos still inspire fine souls. | 


AFTER AMos—HOosEA AND MICAH 


For want of space we shall pass over Hosea of Israel, 
the deep suffering yet loving prophet who lived to 
see the beginning of the fulfillment of Amos’ proph- 
ecies. Likewise we shall pass over Micah, the peasant 
prophet of Judah who cried aloud the wrongs of the 
poor against the wealthy landowners of Judah and 
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for their sins threatened them with the destruction 
of the Temple itself. You should know more about 
these men, and you will find suggestions for further 
reading at the end of this section. But here we can 
present only two more of the many outstanding 
prophets, and so we shall relate only the activities of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. . 


IsATAH 


Isaiah is the aristocratic prophet. Unlike Amos, 
Isaiah was not a poor villager, but a member of 
the nobility, well acquainted in princely circles. 
Throughout his life Isaiah could approach the kings 
of Judah and converse with them freely. However, 
his high station did not estrange Isaiah from the lot 
of the poor; on the contrary, it helped him under- 
stand more keenly the problems of Judah, for he 
knew not only the life of the lower classes but, far 
better than Amos, the spirit of the court and the 
life of the fs a also. 


His Youth and Call to Prophecy 


Isaiah was born in Judah during the closing year of 
Amos’ preaching. King Uzziah was completing a’ 
long and prosperous reign, as brilliant for Judah as 
Jeroboam’s had been in Israel. King Uzziah died 
while Isaiah was still a young man, and with him 
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departed Judah’s peace and prosperity. It was then 
that Isaiah became concerned about the future of 
his people. The Syro- ges eta war broke out. 
This, as we have seen, drove King Ahaz into the 
arms of Assyria. Thereafter Judah was beset with 
all the evils of the Assyrian forms of worship. All 
the vices of which Amos had complained in Samaria 
were now repeated in Jerusalem. With them came 
also selfishness, the rule of strength, oppression of 
the poor and weak, and the corruption of the courts 
of justice. : 


Isaiah was thoroughly familiar with the writings _ 


of the older prophet. He saw, too, how faithfully the 
Tekoa shepherd’s warning words about the Kingdom 
of Israel were being fulfilled. With the threat to 
Israel before him, Isaiah felt even more intensely 
than Amos the danger in which Jerusalem would 
soon find itself. Like Amos, Isaiah foresaw that a 
land where the rich abused the poor for their private 
benefit was essentially a weak land and could not 
prosper long. Like Amos, too, he felt keenly how unfit 
Judah was to fulfill the claim of being God’s chosen 
people. ae 

For a long time Isaiah was uncertain what he 
_was to do. Then one night he had a vision. He dreamt 
‘that in the Temple on an exalted throne he saw 
God. Six winged seraphim guarded the throne, while 
heavenly choruses were singing, “Holy, Holy, Holy 
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is the Lord of Hosts.” Isaiah became frightened at 
the vision, for any man, he thought, who beheld God 
would surely die. However, a seraph flew over to 
him and touched his lips with a live coal exclaiming: 
“Lo, this has touched thy lips; and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin forgiven.” Isaiah was 
thus purified that he might go forth and preach in 
the name of God. 


Beginning of Prophecy 


Isaiah now understood the duty which called him. The | 
son of a nobleman was to become a preacher in the 
market place. His recent friends were surprised to 
hear him attack them in no uncertain words: 


“Woe unto them that join house to house, 
That lay field to field, 
Till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell, 
Alone in the midst of the land! 
In mine ears said the Lord of hosts: 
Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 
Even great and fair, without inhabitant.” 

Isaiah, chap. V, vs. 8-10. 


Isaiah directed the attention of his hearers to 
events in Israel. After the death of Jeroboam II there 
was anarchy in the Northern Kingdom. Generals 
fought one another for the throne. Trade became 
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_ paralyzed, bringing an end to the period of pros- 
perity. The many conquered dependencies easily 
broke away and foreign invasion faced the empire 
which so short a time before had seemed invincible. 
Isaiah foresaw a similar condition for Judah. Since 
the rulers and judges mistreated the common people, 
how could they expect loyalty, for the poor were 
without bread while the rich ladies of Jerusalem went 
_ about tinkling little ankle bells and displaying en 
jewels. 

Before long, declared the prophets, the rich ladies 
would be in rags because Judah must fall an easy 
prey to an invader. Judah seemed no better than the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. “Woe to those,” cries 
the prophet, “‘whose only occupation is drunkenness 
from morning till night, who, for a reward, declare 
the wicked in the right. The anger of the Lord will 
burn them away as fire burns the stubble, and they 
will blow away as the dust.” 


Participation in Matters of State under Ahaz 


As preachers of righteousness, the prophets often had 
to level their attacks against men of power and po- 
sition. Indeed, it was mainly these who could offend 
against the weak. Isaiah feared no man, not even 
the king, any more than had Amos. He went even 
farther, making the affairs of state his deep personal 
concern. The life of his people was so dear to him 
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that he was prepared, when necessary, to appeal to 
the people against their king. 

A famous instance is furnished by the prophet’s 
conduct during the Syro-Ephraimitic war. Isaiah had 
pleaded with King Ahaz to hold out against the 
allies, for he felt certain that an Assyrian invasion 
would soon end the war. When he saw that Ahaz 
would not listen to him, Isaiah decided to address 
himself to the people, in disregard of the king. On 
a large clay tablet, which every passerby might read, 
Isaiah inscribed the words, “Maher Shalal Hash 
Baz.” “The spoiler hasteneth, speedy booty.”” When 
people stopped to ask him the meaning of the strange 
words, he explained that the despoilers of Damascus 
and Israel would come upon them, so very soon that 
there was no need of Judean submission. 


Retirement—Faithful Remnant 


This public affront to the king naturally did not 
make Isaiah any more acceptable to the court. 
Especially was the king angered since Isaiah’s pre- 
dictions proved to -be correct. Damascus did, indeed, 
fall within three years, the Eastern tribes of Israel 
having been taken captive two years previously. 
Israel itself was a vassal state, soon to be crushed 
completely. The king was too proud to admit that 
he was wrong and that Isaiah was right. Ahaz’ accept- 
ance of Assyrian worship even further estranged 
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Isaiah from the court. He withdrew from active 

public life, and decided instead to devote himself to 
his small group of followers whom he called “Sh’ar 
Yashub” (“the remnant shall return”). To them 
Isaiah unfolded his dreams of the future. He pictured 
to them an era when on the throne of David would 
sit an ideal king who would judge the poor justly 
and whose watchword would ever be righteousness. 
Until such a time they must spread the message 
patiently and quietly. 


Return to Public Life under Hezekiah 


The prophet’s hopes were realized in a measure at 
the death of Ahaz, when the king’s son, Hezekiah, 
ascended the throne. Samaria had recently fallen 
before the armies of Assyria. The end of its northern 
sister state cast a gloom over Judah. Men began 
to recall the words of warning which the prophets 
had spoken concerning Samaria. Had not the same 
warning been issued to Jerusalem? The new king 
turned a somewhat friendlier ear to the teachings of 
Isaiah. He seemed ready to follow his leadership 
in bringing about religious changes. 

- However, after a number of years, grave national 
problems occupied the king. In these the prophet, 
too, had concern. Judah, which had been a vassal of 
Assyria since the time of Ahaz, was now being urged 
to rebel. A strong party within Judah, which claimed 
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the king among its members, thought the time favor- 
able for rebellion. The conqueror of Israel, Sargon 
II, had recently suffered defeat at the hands of 
Merodach Baladan, the new usurper upon the throne 
of Babylonia. Egypt, ever anxious to unite as many 
states as it could against its enemy, made full use 
of the occasion. Isaiah realized how dangerous such 
a rebellion would be. Assyria was now Judah’s north- 
ern neighbor and could invade the country at will. 
Isaiah fought the plan with all the powers of his 
eloquent speech. Seeing that the pro-Egyptian party 
was gaining influence in spite of his pleading, Isaiah 
was dtiven to a desperate measure: he would 
dramatize for the people the lot that awaited them 
if they rebelled against Assyria. Thus one day Isaiah, 
the nobleman, appeared on the principal streets of 
Jerusalem dressed as a prisoner of war in a loin cloth, 
otherwise entirely naked and barefoot. When the 
market crowds gathered around him to ask the reason 
for this strange behavior, he told them that this 
would be the fate of Judah if it joined the proud 
stay-at-homes, the broken reed which was Egypt. 
When the Egyptian party redoubled its efforts to 
draw the nation into war, Isaiah threw himself even 
more wholeheartedly into the fight. For three long 
years Isaiah walked the streets of Jerusalem in his 
prisoner’s garb, tireless in his efforts to point out 
the public danger of an Assyrian war. At last the 
king assured Isaiah that he would remain neutral. 
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~ Luckily Hezekiah’s decision came none too soon. 
An Assyrian army swept down upon Philistia and the 
East Jordanian provinces, sparing pda however, 
which had remained faithful. 


‘ 
Prophet’s Advice Disregarded 


Within a few years the Egyptian party again raised 
the war clamor. New disturbances in Assyria raised 
hopes of possible success. The situation appeared 
especially favorable to the war party, since the great 
Sargon had been murdered by his son Sennacherib 
who, as a result, found himself threatened with re- 
bellion on every side. Egypt again sent her mes- 
sengers to Jerusalem. The Egyptian party raised its 
cry more loudly than before—and now, despite the 
prophet’s advice, Hezekiah yielded. 

You already know the outcome of this war. Forty- 
six fortified Judean cities were leveled and more than 
two hundred thousand prisoners were carried off. 
The mighty Sennacherib after asking and receiving 
large royal tribute from Hezekiah, decided that he 
wished Jerusalem turned over to him. The messengers 
whom he sent to demand the surrender of the city 
spoke loudly and insolently against Hezekiah, insult- 
ing the king and his God upon whom he was placing 
great reliance. “(No God had saved any city against 
Assyria,” they declared, “and Judah’s God would 
prove no stronger.” 
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Isaiah Triumphant 


Isaiah had opposed the war from the outset and had 
therefore not been consulted in any of the former 
councils. Hezekiah was beginning to regret that he 
had not heeded Isaiah’s advice earlier. What was he 
to do now? The king feared that Isaiah would advise 
him to surrender. He did not wish to give up his 
capital; but he was equally afraid of incurring the 
fury of Assyria. No other nation waged war as cruelly 
as did the Assyrians. Their monarch boasted on 
his inscription that he killed, burned or mutilated his 
captives and destroyed their cities till they were razed 
to the ground and became unrecognizable. King 
Hezekiah had the example of Assyrian cruelty within 
his own borders. Already the walled towns of Judah 
had suffered the penalty which Assyria meted out 
to rebels. Could Judah’s king now expose his capital 
to the same fate? Yet he would invite Isaiah to speak 
his mind. Isaiah might suggest a way out. 

The latest act of Assyria in claiming itself stronger 
than all Gods and boasting of its own might brought 
a deep change in the outlook of the prophet. Isaiah 
had always lived in the firm belief that the God of 
the entire world governed His universe justly. How, 
then, was he to explain Assyrian victories over 
smaller and defenseless nations? Did God see it all 
and plan that it should be so? 
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SEES GOD’S POWER IN ASSYRIA’S RISE 


Isaiah found an answer to his doubts: God did, in- 
deed, guide the hand of Assyria, using her unknow- — 
ingly for his own purposes. When nations proved sin- 
ful and unworthy and God desired to send a punish- 
ment against them, He would select a strong nation 
to act as his whip, as the rod with which he inflicted 
his blows. During this time Assyria was God’s chosen 
weapon, victorious because God wished it to be, even 
against Judah. 

Apparently, however, victory had turned Assyria’s 
head. Not to God, but to its own might did the con- 
queror ascribe his victories. The whip, says Isaiah, is 
rising above the hand that holds it, the ax pretends 
to be greater than he who wields it. Therefore, de- 
clares the prophet, the time has come for God to cast 
this whip aside and choose a more trustworthy agent. 

When messengers from the king came to consult 
him, the prophet advised them to bid the king have 
no fear. God would send a spirit into the king of 
Assyria so that he would return to his land. 

Before the city quite completed its defense, strange 
news arrived: the Assyrians were retreating. No- 
body knew why, though guesses were hazarded. 
‘Some said that a plague had suddenly broken out 
in the Assyrian camp. Others said the army was 
attacked by field mice. Everyone in Judah, how- 
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ever, declared the event a miracle. Their God had 
saved his city. Since Isaiah had foretold God’s help, 
he became the popular hero. The king and the nobles 
hastened to declare themselves followers of the pro- 
phetic teachings. All “high places” were ordered 
closed, witchcraft was forbidden and the bronze ser- 
pent, said to have been in use since the days of Moses, 
_ was broken. Judah seemed ready to do whatever the 
prophet asked. It looked as though the justice and 
righteousness which the prophet had hoped for were 
already to go forth from Zion. 


The Prophet’s Last Days 


However, like all popular heroes, Isaiah was soon 
pushed to the side by more pressing needs. The As- 
 syrians had laid waste many cities and brought pov- 
erty to the entire land. High taxes still had to be paid 
to Assyria and under their heavy burden men grew 
sullen and selfish. A large opposition party was plan- 
ning to make complete peace with Assyria, to bring 
back its gods, altars, priestesses and everything else 
connected with their worship. Isaiah understood that 
the battle for the Lord was not yet won. To the 
very end he continues to plead with his people to 
return to the ways of God: only there would they 
find comfort and rest. To this advice the nation was 
very slow to give ear. 

The prophet grew old. He had endured much un- 
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happiness and had witnessed much backsliding; yet 
he felt that he had achieved a little. His faithful 
“remnant” did grow in numbers. The king himself 
was attempting to further some of the prophet’s re- 
forms. The aged Isaiah understood what it was that 
turned man into brute beast—the lust for wealth and 
power, the desire to conquer and possess. Some day, 
he felt, perhaps in the end of days, the curse of war, 
soldiers, arms and generals might be lifted from the 
world. In a poem which to this day expresses the 
world’s hopes for peace, Isaiah drew his ie of 
the better future: 


“And it shall come to pass in the end of days, 

That the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established as the top of the mountains, 

And shall be exalted above the hills; 

And all nations shall flow unto it. 

And many peoples shall go and say: 

‘Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, 

To the hoiise of the God of Jacob; 

And He will teach us of His ways, 

And we will walk in His paths.’ 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

And He shall judge between the nations, 

And shall decide for many peoples; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
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And their spears into pruning-hooks; ' 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Isaiah, chap. II, vs. 2-4. 


JEREMIAH 


' The last years of the Judean state were the severest 
_ for prophecy. Manasseh had firmly established for- 
eign modes of worship and made it a crime. punish- 
able with death for prophets to preach in the name 
of God. Parties within the state were struggling for 
power and demanded going to war as though it meant 
merely an expedition against Edom or Philistia. Men 
of understanding saw Judah sinking, but they also 
saw that, try as they might, they would bring their 
country no help. As one who helplessly sees his friend 
drowning without being able to save him, so Jere- 
miah, the last great prophet of Judah, saw Judah 
heading for destruction. Therefore, Jeremiah was 
the weeping prophet. 

Rarely has anyone given everything for the wel- 
fare of his nation only to receive in return abuse and 
torment in the same measure as did Jeremiah. He 
well knew that he was fighting a hopeless battle, yet 
he was sufficiently heroic to oppose a whole people 
singlehanded. The struggle finally cost the prophet his 
life. He died at the hands of those whom he wished 
to save. We today, at least, cherish his memory. 
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His Boyhood — 


Jeremiah was born about 650 B.C.E. of a family of 
priests at Anathoth, a small village about three and 
one half miles north of Jerusalem. It was during the 
reign of Manasseh, when the party of the prophets 
was declared illegal and was obliged to carry on its 
teachings in secret. Jeremiah, a poetic lad of deep 
feeling, grew up in the circle of the secret followers 
of God. He learned to loathe the idolatry which was 
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being practiced on every hill and in every glen. Early 
in his youth Jeremiah was introduced to the writings 
of the great prophets, and from these he developed 
the desire also to become a prophet and to bring light 
and understanding to his fellow Judeans. 

Jeremiah’s parents had hoped that their son would 
in time settle down upon their farm, marry and have 
a family like other young men of Anathoth; but a 
_ different life was calling him. He had read and reread 
the warnings of Amos to the kingdom of the North. 
Preaching to that kingdom at the apparent height 
of its glory, Amos had foretold its end because of the 
injustice, oppression and idolatry that existed. The 
warning of Amos proved too disastrously true. In an — 
unbelievably brief time Ephraim had become a mem- 
ory within its own hills and its land settled by a 
strange people. Now Judah was following the foot- 
steps of Israel. “Go through the streets of Jeru- 
salem,” cries Jeremiah, “and see if you will find any- 
thing but oppression.”” Jeremiah saw clearly that 
Judah was bound for the same end that Israel had 
suffered. 


Scythian Danger Leads Jeremiah to Prophecy 


Judah’s danger was not even as far removed as had 
been Israel’s in the days of Amos. The Scythians, 
a wild horde of horsemen from the North Caucasian 
mountains, suddenly poured out in great migrations 
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upon Asia Minor. They overran and weakened quite 
considerably both Assyria and the new Babylonia. 
Some of the Scythians were bought off with gifts, 
others enlisted in the Babylonian armies; the rest 
turned their attention toward the fertile Nile coun- 
try. On their way they were more than likely to 
pass through Judah where the young King Josiah, 
having succeeded in throwing off the Assyrian yoke, 
reigned as an independent ruler. 


RESULTING REFORMS UNDER JOSIAH 


The danger so suddenly threatening the land inclined 
the Judeans to heed the teachings of the prophet. 
The anger of God, it seemed, was already upon them 
as the prophet had foretold. Aided by the Temple 
priests, who influenced the young King Josiah, and 
by the newly discovered law-book,* there took place 
the religious revolutions which we have already 
described. 

The Scythian danger was somehow turned aside. 
This led the Judeans to believe that their God 
was pleased with them. Jeremiah, too, must have 
been happy for a while at the unexpected _ success 
of his mission. Although he realized it was a change 
mainly in an outward form of worship rather than 
a true change of heart, he was grateful for every 
forward step, no matter how small. 


1See p. 236 ff. 
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REACTION AT JOSIAH’S DEATH 


Then, suddenly, the entire program of reform came 
to an end. Josiah’s death in the battle of Megiddo 
in the campaign against Egypt turned the faith of 
the Judeans from their God. He was obviously un- 
able to defend his faithful servant, Josiah, who had 
been more devoted to his worship than any former 
king of Judah had been. Their God, they declared in 
their fickle way, was weak and not to be depended 
_ upon. The village priests and prophets quickly took © 
- up the cry that the gods of the “high places” were 
angry. A superstitious peasantry rushed to appease 
the angry spirits. All the abuses of which Jeremiah 
had been complaining now returned in even fuller 
measure. 


Jeremiah Expelled from Anathoth 


Jeremiah thought he might begin his newer and 
more difficult task by preaching to his own towns- 
men, telling them of the dangers he foresaw. How- 
ever, the village priests, who saw in Jeremiah an 
arch enemy, turned the peasants against him and 
threatened his life. Jeremiah was thus forced to leave 
his native home and go to the capital, to Jerusalem. 

If, indeed, Jerusalem’s priests reigned supreme 
within the Temple, there was little there to gladden 
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JEREMIAH BREAKS THE EARTHENWARE Port 
As pictured by the artist, George A. Newman. 
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the Bobet S heart. Oppression, deceit, and foreign 
practices in worship greeted the prophet on every 
hand. In the Valley of Hinnom, child-sacrifices were 
again being offered. Jeremiah could not be silent, al- 
though he knew to what perils his words might sub- 
ject him. Carrying an earthen pot, Jeremiah came be- 
fore a large assemblage of worshippers in the Valley 

of Hinnom. There he hurled the pot to the ground, 
_ breaking it into many fragments. To the startled 
worshippers the prophet cried out dramatically that 
the Lord would break Judah even as he had broken - 
the earthen pot. Because they had turned the pleas- 
ant Valley of Ben-Hinnom into a valley of slaughter, 
he warned them, the men of Judah would fall in that 
very valley at the hands of their enemies. Then, leav- 
ing his listeners frightened by his forebodings, Jere- 
miah proceeded to the Temple court and repeated 
his message there in the presence of worshippers and 
priests. 


Jeremiah’s Arrest 


As was to be expected, Jeremiah was made to pay 
for his boldness. Pashur, one of the priests or guards, 
rushed at Jeremiah and struck him in the face. Then 
he arrested the prophet and placed him in the stocks 
overnight, together with thieves and other common 
offenders. 

This experience did not daunt Jeremiah. As soon 
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as he was freed, he returned to the Temple. There 
the official Temple prophets were assuring the popu- 
lace that they need have no fear: quite aside from 
Judah’s strength which might be depended upon in 
time of war, they had their God on their side, for He 
dwelt in Zion; and, regardless of how Judah acted, 
He would be obliged to defend His home. 

Jeremiah felt that something bold must be done 
to shake this simple confidence of the men of Jeru- 
salem in their Temple. He was already a marked 
man, and any unguarded statement about the Temple 
or the government might lead to grave consequences. 
However, Jeremiah would not be stopped by fear 
or caution. Once for all he would say what he thought 
about the Temple which the nation regarded as a 
magic charm. 

“Do not be deceived by your priest,” Jeremiah 
declared to an assembled multitude. ‘‘Your priests are 
misleading you. God does not live in a temple but 
in the heart of his worshippers. A temple is but stone 
and wood; it may suffer ruin as any other structure. 
Even temples do not last forever. There have been 
former temples, particularly at Shiloh. Where is that 
temple now?” And then Jeremiah rose to his great 
climax, and declared that unless the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem mended their way soon, the Temple of 
Jerusalem would go the way of the Temple of Shiloh. 

Jeremiah’s utterance about the Temple seemed to 
the people to be an insult to their nation. His lan- 
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guage was treasonable. A prophet named Uriah had 
been sentenced to death for saying the same words. 
Jeremiah was accordingly arrested and charged with 
blasphemy, the penalty for which was death. 
Fortunately for Jeremiah, several of the leading 
priests took up his cause. They brought proof that 
in the days of King Hezekiah, a prophet named 
Micah had made a similar declaration. King Heze- 
kiah at the time, instead of putting the prophet to 
death, quite on the contrary took the words of the 
prophet seriously to heart. The argument saved 
Jeremiah; but he knew that he was an unpopular, 
even a doomed man whom the Temple party was 
eager to remove at the least excuse. | 


Forced to Go into Hiding—Has Prophecies 
Written Out and Read i 


Yet fear could not restrain Jeremiah from continuing 
his labors. He was bitterly angered at the conduct 
of Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, who behaved like an 
eastern despot. Jehoiakim was cruel and selfish, ex- 
acting from his subjects labor for which he refused 
to pay them. Greedy and eager for bribes, he was 
in every way the opposite of his noble father, Josiah. 
Jeremiah fearlessly directed an attack against Jeho- 
iakim, using words such as no subject had ever di- 
rected against a king. The prophet reminded Jehoia- 
kim that his father, too, had lived in comfort and 
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security, without finding it necessary to rob or op- 
press anyone. Finally, in bitterness of soul, he told 
_ the king that his summer and winter palaces could 
avail him little when the enemy came knocking at 
his gates; that he would not even enjoy honorable 
burial, but that his body would be cast forth as the 
body of an ass, with no. one to mourn or utter a 
word of regret or sorrow. 

Such words directed against an absolute king 
would hardly go unpunished. To escape his jailers, 
Jeremiah was forced into hiding. Except for one 
faithful follower, Baruch, who voluntarily undertook 
to share his master’s fate, Jeremiah was outlawed 
from society. The life of a hunted fugitive was too 
hard for the prophet to endure. “O, Mother, why did 
you give birth to me,” exclaims Jeremiah in one of his 
poems, “to be a man of strife and quarrels with the 
entire world? I have taken nothing from anyone nor 
does anyone owe me anything. Why does everyone 
curse me?” At other times Jeremiah wished for him- 
self a retreat far away in a lonely desert where he 
might leave his people forever. However, these cries 
were uttered only in times of unusual suffering. 
Jeremiah could not really leave his people. He did 
not intend to give up his preaching. He was, indeed, 
at the very moment planning how he might com- 
municate with the men of Jerusalem. He himself 
dared not enter Jerusalem. He must try a different 
method. He had his follower and scribe, Baruch, 
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write his words down on a parchment. Then Jeremiah 
sent Baruch to Jerusalem to read the roll in the 
presence of the entire assembly at the Temple. 

Jerusalem was at this time living through a period 
of great unrest. Egypt, the overlord of Judah, had 
just suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Chaldeans at Carchemish; but a new revolt in Baby- 
lon had withdrawn the Chaldean armies beyond the 
Euphrates. Judah was uncertain whether or not to 
continue its allegiance to Egypt. The king and his 
advisers were taking counsel together. It was at such 
a moment that a young man was reading a terrible 
message of doom to the assembly in the Temple 
court. He was telling how the anger of God would 
soon show itself against the city. 


Jeremiah’s Roll Destroyed by King 


Some of the high nobility were passing by and paused 
for a moment to hear the reading. The words seemed 
important, so important that the king himself must 
hear them. A nobleman, Yehudi, asked Baruch to 
let him take the roll to the king, advising him, how- 
ever, to hide lest the king suspect his connections 
with Jeremiah. Yehudi took the roll into one of the 
inner Temple chambers where a group of the no- 
bility was assembled and began reading its contents 
aloud to the gathering. Upon the instruction of the 
nobles, Yehudi brought it to the attention of the king. 
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_ Yehudi had not gone far in his reading before the 
_ king, when Jehoiakim snatched the roll from his hand 
and with a pocket-knife cut it into strips. These he 
threw into an open fire burning near by. He then 
demanded to know who had brought this book: and 
ordered the immediate arrest of Baruch and Jeremiah. 
Both, however, remained safe in their hiding and 
were not discovered. 
The destruction of his writings was a great blow 
to Jeremiah. The labor of many years had been cast 
into the flames. Sadly and patiently, however, the 
prophet and his young scribe set themselves to re- 
writing all the prophecies which the king had burnt. 


Jeremiah Returns—Opposes War 


In the meantime events took their course in Jeru- 
salem. In due time King Jehoiakim, probably urged 
on by Egypt, declared rebellion against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Jehoiakim died just as the war began, leaving 
the entire burden to his young son Jehoiachin. At 
the approach of the Chaldeans, Jehoiachin sur- 
rendered his capital and was led away in exile to- 
gether with the nobility, the army heads and the 
skilled craftsmen. 

Nebuchadnezzar now appointed Zedekiah, a 
brother of Jehoiachin, to the throne of Judah. We 
have already related that during the last days of 
Jerusalem, the new nobility and army heads were 
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eager to prove their bravery against the armies of 
Babylon. Egypt was once more promising aid, and 
Jerusalem was caught in the war fever. Jeremiah 
now determined to return at all costs. He well under- 
stood what war would mean. Nebuchadnezzar would 
wreak his terrible vengeance upon the king who had 
proved faithless to him. 

Accordingly, when messengers from all the sur- 
rounding countries, Ammon, Moab, Sidon and Edom, 
assembled at Jerusalem, to urge Zedekiah to join with 
them in an uprising, Jeremiah reappeared in the 
market place. His appearance was sudden and 
strange, indeed, for about his neck he wore a yoke 
such as oxen wear while plowing. His yoke, the 
prophet insisted, was a symbol to the king, the people ~ 
and the foreign ambassadors to put their necks will- 
ingly under the yoke of the king of Babylon. 

However, one of the Temple prophets came over 
to Jeremiah and tore the yoke from his neck. He had 
great news, this prophet declared: his God has dis- 
closed to him that He would avenge himself upon the 
Babylonians for having led His people captive. In- 
deed, the exiles from Babylon were shortly to return 
bringing with them the temple treasures that had 
been carried away. 

This prophecy created deep excitement among the 
people. They were ready to believe that at last their 
God would espouse their. cause. The news spread 
even to Babylon where the exiles became restless, 
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while eagerly awaiting the day of their deliverance. 
Jeremiah, however, knew better. He, too, hoped 


_ fora return of the exiles; but he felt that a long time 


must pass, perhaps seventy years, before the exile 
would come to an end. In the meantime, he felt it 
his sad duty to quiet the false hopes of the captives 
in Babylon. Accordingly the prophet addressed the 


following letter to his brothers in Babylon: 


“Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
unto all the captivity, whom I have caused to be 
carried away captive from Jerusalem unto Babylon: 

“Build ye houses, and dwell in them, and plant 
gardens, and eat the fruit of them; and multiply ye 
there, and be not diminished.’ And seek the peace of 
the city whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace. 

“For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel: Let not your prophets that are in the midst 
of you, and your diviners, beguile’ you, neither 
hearken ye to your’ dreams which ye cause to be 
dreamed. For they prophesy falsely unto you in My 
name; I have not sent them, saith the Lord. 

‘For thus saith the Lord: After seventy years are 
accomplished for Babylon, I will remember you, and 
perform My good word toward you, in causing you 
to return to this place.” ° 


1 Become few in number. 
2 Deceive. 
3 Jeremiah, chap. XXIX, vs. 4-10. 
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Prophet Arrested and Treated Brutally 


Angered at this letter, some of the exiled priests 
wrote back to the Temple authorities, demanding 
the imprisonment of Jeremiah. Feeling at this time 
ran very high in Jerusalem. The war party was vic- 
torious. War was declared against Babylon and 
throughout the city ran the fever of war preparation. 
It now became dangerous to utter any opinion against 
the war. Men who did not favor the war were arrested 
and thrown into prison. Jeremiah knew that his least 
remark would attract attention to himself, but he 
made no effort to conceal his views. A Babylonian 
army was already outside Jerusalem. Soon word 
spread that the king himself appeared shaken in his 
courage, because of his frequent meetings with Jere- 
miah. The war lords thereupon arrested Jeremiah 
and threw him into a dungeon. 

King Zedekiah did, indeed, secretly -admire 
Jeremiah and would have followed his advice, had 
he dared. Upon learning that Jeremiah was in prison, 
King Zedekiah released him; but soon Jeremiah was 
again in the hands of the generals. The approach 
of an Egyptian army had drawn away the Babylon- 
ians for a while from the siege of Jerusalem. Jere- 
miah wished to make use of the occasion to visit his 
home in Anathoth and settle some affairs relating 
to his family lands; but he was seized at the gates 
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and arrested as a deserter. His captors threw him 
- into a dark underground pit, where he was left to 
starve. Again the king secretly released him and con- 
fined him to a milder prison. Yet neither prison nor 
suffering could shake the prophet’s courage. Jeremiah 
antagonized the soldiers and officers by his continual 
opposition to the war. Determined to rid themselves 
of him, they threw the aged Jeremiah into an empty 
cistern, where half sunk in mud, he was again left 
to die of hunger. Only through the efforts of an old 
servant was Jeremiah rescued and brought again to 
the common prison, where he remained till the fall 
of the city. 


Jeremiah Released by Chaldeans 


The Chaldean soldiers brought Jeremiah from his 
prison into the presence of their victorious king. 
Nebuchadnezzar offered Jeremiah riches and honor 
if he would accompany the captives to Babylon; but 
Jeremiah begged to be permitted to remain. Now 
that the worst had happened, he felt certain that 
a better time was in store for Judah, which he might 
help in bringing about. Just as he had sternly de- 
nounced the land and warned it of its end, so he now 
saw the promise of a brighter future and a restora- 
tion. A kinsman visiting Jeremiah in prison while 
the Babylonians were battling at the walls, had asked 
him to buy back a field which he had been obliged 
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to sell. Joyously Jeremiah agreed, for he regarded 
his kinsman’s visit as an omen from God, that fields 
and vineyards would yet be bought and cultivated 
on the hills of Judah. 


Brief Happiness with Gedaliah 


Jeremiah’s prophecy was later to come true; but he 
himself was not destined to be a witness of the re- 
turn. For several months Jeremiah lived happily as 
advisor to Gedaliah, son of Ahikam, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had appointed as ruler over the remaining 
Judeans. However, after the murder of Gedaliah by 
Ishmael, the Judeans, fearing the vengeance of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, wished to flee to Egypt. They turned to 
Jeremiah for advice. Despite his urging that they 
remain and await the grace of N ebuchadnezzar, they 
determined to escape to Egypt and forced the aged 
Jeremiah to go with them. 


Prophet’s Tragic End in Egypt 


In the city of Daphne in Egypt lived a community 
of Jews after the fashions of the Egyptians. The 
idolatry which Jeremiah had attacked during his en- 
tire life was here firmly established. Women es- 
pecially were devoted to the worship of the “Queen 
of Heaven.” The old prophet saw that he was doomed 
to sorrow to his last days. Even in this strange land, 
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he could not be silent. The hand of God, Jeremiah 
threatened, would reach the sinners even in Egypt. 
The armies of the king of Babylon would find them 
here, though they might think they had escaped him. © 
The king of Egypt, too, would meet his doom with 
them. Legend tells that Jeremiah carried large stones 
before the palace of the Pharaoh and declared that 
in this manner Nebuchadnezzar would set up his 
throne against Egypt. Fearing that they might be 
accused of disloyalty to Egypt, the Jews turned in 
anger against Jeremiah. It is told that Jeremiah met 
his death at the hands of his enraged fellow-Judeans. 

And thus again a great Jew lived and died, leaving 
to his people the heritage of immortality. 
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Conclusion 


We have now answered the questions which we set 
for ourselves at the beginning of these long sections. 
Were our ancestors outstanding in any way? Did 
their first experiences as a nation earn for them 
the right to be remembered by later ages? Were 
they among the distinctive peoples of their world? 

If we list the peoples renowned for military con- 
quest, our ancestors are not to be counted among 
them. The Hebrews never ranked as a military na- 
tion as the equal of Assyria, Babylonia or Egypt. In 
wealth, industry, the arts and sciences, too, our fore- 
fathers were among the less significant peoples. Their 
achievement in these fields would barely entitle them 
to even passing notice. 

Our ancestors developed a distinction of their 
own. Their addition to the world’s good consists in 
an unusual literature of religion which was written 
to instruct men how to live better with their fellows. 
_ This literature presents a program of how life may 
be lived beautifully, affording to every person the 
opportunity to enjoy God’s world to the full. It 
offers the first platform for a democracy, declaring 
that all men are equally important in the sight of 
God and that we must therefore treat them as equals. 
It told men of old and it repeats to us in our day 
the function of religion as a way of life, as a manner — 
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with our fellow-men, and the value of worship only 


as it serves to remind us of such a life. 


Let us not claim too much for the achievements of 
our ancestors in the days of the first Temple. At that 
time these truths had not yet become an accom- 
plished fact accepted in the daily life of the average 
Israelite. On the contrary, a very large section of the 
population, possibly even the majority, would have 
set themselves against the prophets and their teach- 
ings. | 

A significant part of the nation, however, did es- © 
pouse the cause of the prophets, and among them 
were our great writers and thinkers. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that Israel was given a plan of 
life. We might use the example of the construction 
of a building. Bricklayers, carpenters and plasterers 
are needed to make a house; but these truly merely 
follow directions. Before any labor at all can begin, 
even before the ground is excavated or the materials 
are purchased, the architect has been busy over his 
plans. Everyone will build only as the architect has 
planned. His is the directing brain, the others merely 
carry out orders. 

So it was with the religious growth of our ances- 
tors. In the year 586 B.C.E. the religion of the Bible 
had not yet been worked into their daily life. Many 
of their practices were far from the plan of the re- 
ligious teachers. However, there was already a plan 
+n accordance with which the following centuries 
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would raise the grand structure which is our present- 
day Judaism. 

A goodly part of the structure, however, had al- 
ready been established even in Judah, as our ances- 
tors’ experience in exile was to prove. Persons often 
live together because they have been brought close 


to one another by accident. Members of the same © 


class at school or neighbors on the same street con- 
tinue their interest in one another as long as they 
remain in the class or in the particular dwelling. 
When students leave school or neighbors move away, 
they generally lose interest in one another. They 
make new friends of new classmates or new neighbors. 

Some few classmates will always remain intimate 
and friendly with one another. They develop com- 
mon interests which bring them together for special 
purposes. Common interests are more powerful ties 
than a classroom or a neighborhood, for they unite 
persons even though separated by wide distance. 

Two Hebrew states suffered destruction and exile. 
The first, Israel, had not as yet developed sufficiently 
strong interests among its members. Accordingly, 
when it was transplanted from its home, when it sur- 
rendered its language and common way of life, Israel 
soon forgot its past. Its memory disappeared as did 
that of so many other nations. 

However, when Judah went into exile, a large por- 
tion of the people did have important common in- 
terests. They shared a form of religion of which even 
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their mighty conqueror could not boast. If they did 
not observe and cherish it, in their exile, it would 
be lost and the loss would be greater than that of 
freedom or of country. Even away from their land, 
therefore, every Judean felt closely bound to his 
brother in.order that this common interest, their 
religion, might persist and thrive among them. 
In this group of Judeans are to be found our true 
~ ancestors, after whom we call ourselves Jews. They 
had their noble purpose well defined even twenty- 
five hundred years ago, and to it we of today are 
heirs. They have left us their plan of endlessly build- 
ing upward, that we and the generations of Jews 
who will come after us may unto all future days share 
in the great task. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY 


EARLY PROPHETS 


Stories of Ahijah of Shiloh, are found in I Kings XI, 29-39, 
and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, pp. 3-4, where Ahijah 
urges Jeroboam to rebel against Solomon, and in XIV, 1-17, 
which tells of the last days of Ahijah, where he is sorry for 
the part he had played in the rebellion. 

Examples of seers before Elijah with their miracle stories 
and references to B’nai Haneviim (Sons of the Prophets) will 
be found in I Kings XIII. 

The story of the prophet Micaiah is told in I Kings XXII, 
1-37 and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, pp. 40-45. 


ELIJAH AND ELISHA 


The Elijah stories begin in I Kings XVII and In the Land 
of Kings and Prophets, pp. 15-19. They are among the most 
interesting in the Bible. Read XVII, XVIII, In the Land of 
Kings and Prophets, pp. 20-26, particularly XIX, In the Land 
of Kings and Prophets, p. 27 for the vision at Horeb and XXI, 
In the Land of Kings and Prophets, pp. 29-33 for the famous 
story of Naboth’s vineyard. See also interesting legends in 
II Kings I, II, and In the Land of Kings and Prophets, 
pp. 46-51. 

The Elisha stories are found in II Kings II, IV, V, VI, 
VIII, 1-15, IX, 1-13, XIII, 14-21 and In the Land of Kings 
and Prophets, pp. 48-51, 56-57, 62-68, 69-73 and 77. 
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Tue LireErRARY PROPHETS 


AMOS 


Students will receive a very fine understanding of the prophets 
discussed in our text as well as of prophets not so mentioned 
by reading the selections made from their writings in Mamie G. 
Gamoran, The Voice of the Prophets. Here several selections 
will be suggested in accordance with the organization of the 
story in the text. 

Amos’ new idea of Israel’s God as the God of all peoples 
is shown in I and II, where he proclaims that God will pun- 
ish Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Sodom, Ammon, etc. Since God 
can punish all nations, it is clear that He is now thought of as 
God of the whole world. The prophet’s attack upon the evils 
of Israel are found in II, 6-16, VI, 1-7 and The Voice of the 
Prophets, pp. 154-155. 

The prophet foretells the doom of Israel in II, 11-15, VI, 
11-14, VII, 7-9 and The Voice of the Prophets, p. 162. The 
song of mourning over Israel is contained in V, 1-3 and The 
Voice of the Prophets, p. 159. 

Amos’ preaching at Beth-El and his expulsion are found 
in VII. 

For Hosea read The Voice of the Prophets, pp. 125-136; 
for Micah, pp. 185-191. 


ISAIAH 


His call to prophecy is found in The Voice of the Prophets, 
12-14, or Isaiah VI. 

The attack of Isaiah upon the evildoers of his age will be 
found in V, 8~30. In the last verses 26-30 notice the prophet’s 
powerful description of the coming of Assyria. 

See also T'he Voice of the Prophets, pp. 11-12. 
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Isaiah’s disagreements with King Ahaz are told in VII, 
~ VII, 1-9. 

The prophet’s hope for the saving remnant is told in X, 
10-27 and The Voice of the Prophets, pp. 15-16. 

Isaiah going about as a prisoner of war opposing a war 
against Assyria is told in XX. 

Isaiah’s activity during Sennacherib’s invasion is found in 
XXXVI, XXXVII. 

The thought that Assyria is the rod of God is presented in 
X, 5-34 and The Voice of the Prophets, pp. 14-16. 

The prophet’s disappointment at the manner in which the 
saving of Jerusalem from Sennacherib was received by the 
people is described in XXII, 1-15. 

His attacks against Egypt are included in XVIII, XIX, 
1-17, XXX, 1-18. 


JEREMIAH 


Jeremiah’s sacrifices for his prophetic calling are found in 
many scattered verses. See, for example, XVI, 1-9, XII, 7-11, 
XV, 10 and The Voice of the Prophets, pp. 83 and 85. 

His townspeople’s plotting against him is related in 
XI, 18-23. 

Jeremiah attacks false gods and the selfishness of the peo- 
ple in II and The Voice of the Prophets, pp. 65-68. His quar- 
rels with the false prophets are narrated in XIV, 11-17. He 
foretells foreign invasion in V, 14-19, VI, 22-24 and The Voice 
of the Prophets, pp. 72-73. 

The incident of Jeremiah’s breaking the pot in the Valley 
of Hinnon is found in XIX, XX, 1-3. 

Jeremiah’s threat to the Temple and the story of his arrest 
_ are found in VII, 1-20 and XXVI and The Voice of the 
_ Prophets, pp. 75-77. 

Jeremiah’s attack against the king is told in XXIT, 13-19. 
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The story of the burning of Jeremiah’s scroll is found in 
XXXVI. . 

Jeremiah wearing the yoke is described in XXVIII. 

How Jeremiah was imprisoned is told in XX XVIII. 

Jeremiah’s advice to the Judeans after the murder of 
Gedaliah and the people’s response to his advice are found in 
XLIT, XLII. 

Jeremiah’s struggles in Egypt are related in XLV. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


For suggested discussion and debates see Section IV. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


FOR PUPILS 


The reference to Hunting, Hebrew Life and Times, in Section 
IV includes this section also. 

See also Hunting, Story of Our Bible, pp. 105-130. 

The best book to read about the prophets is Landman, Isaac, 
Stories of the Prophets, Cincinnati, Department of Syna- 
gogue and School Extension, 1912. The following, too, 
are some lovely stories about the prophets. 

Some of them are written by Mrs. Amy K. Blank in Young 
Israel. The first two are about the famous prophet Isaiah. 
“The Song of the Vineyard,” in Vol. XIX, July, 1927, p. 
8. “The Wizard and the Prophet,” Vol. XX, Jan., 1928, p. 
5 and continued in April, 1928, pp. 9-11. 

The one about the prophet Micah is entitled “Micah the 
Morashtite,” in Vol. XXI, July, 1929, pp. 12-14, Aug., 
1929, pp. 5-8. 

“The Magic Tapestry” by the same author appears in the 
magazine, Vol. XIX, Feb., 1927, p. 3: 

A story about Amos, “Amos the Herdsman,” by Judith Ish- 
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Kishor will be found in Young Israel, Vol. XIX, Nov., 
1926, pp. 12-14. A story about “Hosea, the Prophet Who 
Learned Through His Own Grief,” also by Miss Ish- 
Kishor, in Young Israel, Vol. XIX, Jan., 1927, pp. 4-6. 

Harris, M. H., The People of the Book, Vol. III, has some 
chapters on the prophets that might interest you. Read 
pp. 95-114, 124-130, 170-179, 183-207. 


Legends and Fiction 


There are many lovely legends about the prophets Elijah and 
Elisha which you will find in Goldin, of. cit., pp. 184-214, 
also in Gaer, J., op. cit., pp. 268-283. 

A legend of “Elijah, Stronger Than the King,” by Judith Ish- 
Kishor, appears in Young Israel in two parts, Vol. XVI, 
1924. Part I, Feb., p. 2; Part IT, April, p. 6. You will also 
like Victor Reichert’s “The Raven,” in Young Israel, Vol. 
XVIII, March, 1926. Elisha legends by Judith Ish-Kishor 
will be found in Young Israel, Vol. XVII, Oct., 1924, 
p. 10; Vol. XVII, Feb., 1925, pp. 11-13, “The Price of 
Naboth’s Vineyard.”’ | 

A serial of Elijah legends by E. E. Levinger will be found in 
the Young Judaean, Vol. XIII, 1924. Part I, “The Ad- 
ventures of Elijah,” March, p. 24; Part II, “Adventure 
of Three Wise Brothers,” April, p. 23; Part III, “The 
Wood Cutter’s Luck,” May, p. 24; Part IV, “The Final 
Adventures of Elijah,” June, p. 18. 

Cycles of legends about Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
and Elijah will be found in Wonder Tales of Bible Days 
by E. E. Levinger, published by Jewish Publication 
Society. 
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Poetry 


From Kohut, op. cit.: 
McComb, “The Still Small Voice.” 
Campbell, Thomas, “Elijah’s Interview.” 


FOR TEACHERS 


Cornill, C. H., The Prophets of Israel. Chicago, Open Court 
Pub. Co., 1909. 

Kittel, R., Great Men, etc., pp. 152-174, 229-283, 334-366. | 

Noyes, op. cit., see Section IV. 

Buttenwieser, Moses, The Prophets of Israel. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1914. 


Pronouncing List 


a—pay; a—bad; 4—adrt; é—mé; é—béd; é—férn; 
i—ice; i—tin; 6—g6d; 6—n6t; tw—rile; t—rin. 


Ahab—a’hab 
Ahaz—a’haz 
Ahijah—a-hi’jah 
Amalekites—am-al’ék-it 
Ammon—am’mon 
Amos—a’mos 
Anathoth—an/’a-théth 
Aramaic—ar’’a4-ma’ic 
Aramean—ar’’4m-é’an 
Asherah—a-shé’rah 
Assyria—as-sir’1-a 
Astarte—as-tar’té 
Athalia—ath’a-li’ah 
Baal—ba/’al 
Baasha—ba’a-sha 
Baruch—ba’rtic 
Bethlehem—béth’lé-hém 
Bnai Haneviim—b’nai ha- 
né-vi-im 
Canaan—ka’nan 
Carchemish—kar’ké-mish 
Chaldeans—k4l-dé’ans 
Chemosh—ké’mosh 
Cherith—ké’rith 
Dagon—da’g6n 
Damascus—da-mas’ctis 
Daphne—daf’ni 
Debir—dé’ bir 
Deuteronomy—dyii” ter- 
on’o-mi 
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Edom—é’dom 
Ekron—ék’r6n 
Eliakim—é-li’a-kim 
Elijah—é-li’jah 
Elisha—e-li’sha 
Eltekeh—él’te-ké 
Ephod—e’ féd 
Ephraim—@’ fri-im 
Esau—€’sa 
Esdraelon—és”dra-é’lon 
Euphrates—yi-fra’téz 
Gedaliah—géd-a’li-ah 
Geh Hinnom—gé hé-nodm 
Gezer—gé’zer 
Genesis—gén’é-sis 
Gibeon—gib’é-6n 
Gilead—gil’é-ad 
Gilgal—gil’gal 
Gomorrah—go-mor’a 
Hamath—ha’math 
Hazor—ha’zor 
Hekal—hé’chél 
Hezekiah—héz’’é-ki’ah 
Hillel—hil’él 
Hiram—hi’ram 
Hittites—hit’its 
Hosea—ho-za’ah 
Isaiah—i-za’yah 
Ishmael—ish’ma-él 
Jebusite—jéb’yii-sit 
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Jehoahaz—jé-h0’a-haz 
_ Jehoash—jé-hd’ash 
Jehoiakim—jé-hoy’a-kim 
Jehoiachin—jé-hoy’a-kin 
Jehonadab—jé-h6’na-dab 
Jehoshaphat—jé-hdsh’a- 
fat | 
Jehu—jé’ hu 
Jeremiah—jér’”’é-mi’ah 
Jericho—jér’i-k6 
Jeroboam—jér’’6-b0’am 
_ Jezebel—jéz’é-bél 
Jezreal—jéz’ré-él 
Joash—jo’ash 
Josiah—jo-si’ah 
Kiriath Sefer—kir’’e-ath sé’- 
e 1€r 
Levite—lé’ vit 
Mattaniah—mat” ta-ni’ah 
Mazebah—ma-tzeh’ba 
Medes—médz 
Megiddo—mé-gid’d6 
Memphis—mém fis 
Menahem—mén/na-hém 
Merodach Baladan—mé-r6”- 
dak bal’a-dan 
Mesopotamia—meés”’0-po- 
ta’mi-a 
Mezuzah—meé-zu’za 
Micah—mi’kah 
Micaiah—mi-ka’yah 
Midianites—mid’i-an-its 
Mizpah—miz’pah 
Moab—-m0’ab 
Moloch—m0’1l6k 
Monotheism—mon’6-the”- 
ism 
Moriah—m6-ri’a 
Naboth—na’both 


Nephthali—naf’ta-li 
Nebuchadnezzar—néb’i- 
kad-néz’zar 
Necho—né’k6 
Omri—om’ri 
Ophel—’ fél 
Ophir—@’ fir 
Padi—pa’di 
Pekah—pé’kah 
Pentateuch—pén’ ta-tiic 
Pharaoh—fa’ro 
Philistia—fi-lis’ti-a 
Philistines—fi-lis’tins 
Phoenicia—fe-nish’i-a 
Phylacteries—fy-lac’ ter-€s 
Psalms—sams 
Rechabites—réc’a-bits 
Rehoboam—ré” h6-b6d’am 
Rezin—ré’zin 
Samaria—sa-mar’1-a 
Scythians—sith’i-ans 
Sennacherib—sén-nak’é- 
rib 
Seder—sa’deér 
Seer—seér 
Sefer Hayashar—sa’fer ha- 
ya’shar 
Sefer Milhamoth Adonoi— 
sa’ fer-mul-hd’moth-a-d6- 
noy’ 
Sh’ar Yashub—sh’ar’ ya- 
shtib’ 
Shechem—shé’kéem 
Shew Bread—sho bréd 
Shiloh—shi’l6h 
Shlomo—sché-l6’m6 
Sidon—si’d6n 
Sodom—s0’d6m 
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Syria—syr’i-a Teraphim—teér’a-fim 
Syro-Ephraimitic—syr’ O- T ’filin—té-fil’lin 
e’’fra-im-it’ic Thebes—thébz 
Kedhicke tetas | Tyre—tir 
Tammuz—tam’ uz Tyropean—ty’r6-pé-an 
Tekoa—té-k0’a Uriah—yi-ri-ah 


Tel Beit Mirsim—tel bet Uzziah—uz-zi-ah 
mir’sim Yehudi—yé-hu’dé 


Index 


Abraham, 222 

Adam, 206 

Adonim, 163 

Agricultural, expressions in 
speech and literature, 185f. 

Ahab, 52; distinguished king, 
56; relation of, to Phoe- 
nicia, 74f., 99; and 
Naboth’s vineyard, 100f., 
103, 113, 115, 225, 261f., 
264, 2688. 

Ahaz, refuses to join alliance, 
113; submits to Assyria, 
114f.; policy of, continued, 
119, 121f., 128, 189, 230, 
232, 236, 284, 287ff. 

Ahijah of Shiloh, 260 

Altar, gilt, 20; Assyrian, in- 
troduced, 119; 221ff., 231, 
267, 281, 295 

Amalekites, 73 

America, 7 

American Revolution, 31 

Ammon, enemy of Hebrews, 
59: described, 69f.; rela- 
tion of Hebrews to, 71, 
137, 236, 274, 310 

Ammonites, 7 

Amos, foretells return of As- 
syria, 107f.; Book of, 195f., 
247, 320; views of worship 
of, 210f., 226; full account 
of, 273ff., 283f., 299 


Amulets, 163 

Anathoth, 298f., 301, 312 

Arab, 178, 180, 183 

Arabia, Eastern, 13; North- 
ern, 11f., 14, 68, 162 

Aram, and Assyria, 92, 97, 
103f.; and Hebrew States, 
59; and Israel, 75ff., 81, 
96f., 99, 102f., 105; and 
Judah, 77, 110, 112, 119, 
162 

Aramaic, 125 

Aramean, independence, 8, 
14; tribes, 77, 114, 161 

Architecture, 186 

Ark of Covenant, 17, 19f. 

Armenia, 103 

Art, Israelitish, 164, 186 

Asa, 53, 229 

Ashdod, 122 

Asherah, 222, 227, 229, 242f. 

Asia Minor, 300 

Assyria, 8, 60, 62, 189, 194, 
232, 274, 276, 284, 289, 
291, 295, 300, 315; and 
Aram, 97, 115; and Baby- 
lonia, 90, 121, 132; and 
Canaan, 88, 90, 103, 108f.; 
and Egypt, 86, 92, 128; 
and Hebrew states, com- 
parison with, 157; and 
Israel, 55, 99, 102, 110, 
112, 114ff.; and Judah, 
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33° 


Assyria (Cont.) 

114, 119ff., 122ff., 126, 230, 
234; cruelty of, 97f., 292; 
domestic difficulties in, 105, 
122, 128; messenger of 
God, 277; whip of God, 
294 

Assyrian, 112, 115, 130, 282; 
army, 102, 291; gods, 119, 
128; religion, 130, 233, 
235, 284, 288, 295 

Assyrians, 111, 130, 230 

Astarte, 163, 218, 231, 245 

Athalia, 52, 102, 229f. 

Baal, 163, 217, 226, 264, 267, 
272; in Hebrew kingdoms, 
65; in Israel, 65, 266; in 
Judah, 65; Phoenician, 75, 

3 99f., 229f.; 264 

Baasha, 56, 77 

Babylon, 8, 13, 123, 154, 157, 
234,:213, 276,307, 310f., 
313 

Babylonia, 60, 62, 103, 117, 
189, 191, 194, 290, 300, 
315; and Assyria, 90, 122, 
124, 128, 132f.; and Ca- 
naan, 88f.; and Egypt, 
130; and Judah, 134ff.; 


comparison of, with He-. 


brew States, 157; social 
Classes in, 166; taxes in, 31 
Babylonian, 139, 282, 300, 
312 
Babylonians, 130, 140, 310, 
313; religion of, 231 
Baruch, 306ff. 
Beth El, 30, 66, 222, 226; 
Amos at, 280 


Index 


Bethlehem, 273 

Bible, 11, 17, 21, 53, 68, 183, 
226, 237, 258,, 26272100 
colors mentioned in, 188; 
described, 192f.; democracy 
of, 213f., 239; Laws in, 
213f.; mention of Ahab in, 
57; music in, 190f:; proph- 
ets in, 220f., 272ff.; record 
of Assyrian invasion omitted 
from, 95; religion in, 193f., 
203ff., 208f.; story in, of 
destruction of Sennacherib, 
127 

Bnai Haneviim, 260 

Bonds, between Judah and 
Israel, 66f. 

Book of the Righteous, 190 

Book of the Wars of the Lord, 
191 

Brazen Serpent, 
295 

Bronze Age, 179 

Brotherhood of Man, 206, 
Zit). 215 

Building, Machinery in an- 
cient times, 25 

Buildings, of Solomon, 9, 21 

Bull, 222, 260 

Burning Bush, 41 

Calendar, Agricultural, 185 

Canaan, 7, 9, 25, 47, 105, 
140, 153, 230; comparison 
of, with Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, 157; relations of 
Egypt to, 81ff. 

Canaanite, 21, 138, 184 


228, 234, 


Index 


Canaanites, 7, 47, 179, 203; 
enslaved by Solomon, 27; 
religion of, 204f. 
Captivity, first Judean, 133f., 
309f.; prediction of return 
of, 310f. 
Caravans, 13; avoid Judah, 
_ 62; Egyptian, 83 
Carchemish, battle of, 132, 
ot AUS 
Carmel, Mt., Elijah at, 266 
Caucasian, 299 
Chair of Elijah, 271 
Chaldeans, 128, 132f., 136, 
138, 307, 309, 313 
Chariots, 23 
Charms, 225 
Chemosh, 203 
Cherith, 265 
Cherub, 18, 19 
Child Sacrifice, 231, 235, 303 
Children, rights of, 241 
Chosen people, 274f., 284 
II Chronicles, 40, 195 
City, visit to, 160; old, 171f.; 
upper, 173; the last Israel- 
ite; 177 
Cities, 273, 275; changes in, 
of Judah and Israel, 156ff.; 
destroyed, 292 
Civil War, American, 241; in 
Israel, 57 
Civilization, how measured, 
158f. 
Court, Sanctuary as, 225 
Criers, town, 176 
Cubit, 18 
Culture of Ancient Israel, 197 
Cup of Elijah, 271 
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Cutha, 117 

Dagon, 203 

Damascus, 60, 81, 97, 162, 
176, 230, 277, 288; king- 
dom of, established, 8; and 
Assyria, 92, 103f.; and 
Israel, 75ff., 80, 92f., 94, 
107; end of, 114f. 

Dan, 66, 222 

Dance, 223 

Danger to Hebrew Kingdoms, 
67ff. 

Daphne, 314° 

David, (Int. 2), 5, 17, 32, 57, 
68, 71, 74f., 105, 107, 114, 
$54, 159f., 222,:258, 279: 
city of, 18,161,173; glories 
of, ended, 36 

Dead, The, 218 

Debir, 19 

Democracy, in Hebrew litera- 
ture, 316; in Religion, 239 

Desert Tribes, relation of to 
Judah, 71f. 

Deuteronomy, 
248, 249 

Divided Kingdom, 36, 159; 
civilization in, 160 

Dress, 171 

East Jordan, 114, 291 

Eastern desert, 7 

Edom, 70, 274, 297, 310; 
described, 68f.; enemy of 
Hebrews, 59; revolts, 8 

Edomite, trade, source of 
revenue to Judah, 62 

Egypt, 8, 13, 16, 35, 60, 64, 
68, 90, 154, 162, 181, 194, 
232, 273, 301, 309f., 315; 


195, 236ff., 
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_ Egypt (Cont.) 
and Assyria, 86, 92, 125, 
128; and Babylonia, 132, 
307; and Hebrew King- 
doms, 59, 62, 81ff., 85, 
157; and Judah, 9f., 30, 
53, 130ff., 234; and Meso- 
potamia, 85f.; Judeans in, 
137, 314; social classes in, 
166; urges’ Palestinian 
states to rebellion, 112, 
115, 122, 133f., 291 

Egyptian, 163; army, 20, 
124, 136, 244, 290, 312; 
party, 291; wife of Solo- 
mon, 16, 21 

Egyptians, 116, 140, 160f., 
314 

Ekron, 122 

Elath, 7; port of, 62, 68 

Elder, 35, 217 

Eliakim, 132, 182 

Elijah, 226; full account of, 
262ff. | 

Elisha, 226, 272 

Eltekeh, 124 

Enemies of Hebrew King- 
doms, grouped, 59 

England, 138 

Entertainers, 275 

Ephod, 225 

Ephraim, 110, 260, 299 

Ephraimite, 30, 33, 115 

Equal States, to Israel and 
Judah, 73 

Esau, 68 

Esdraelon, Plain of, 131 

Euphrates, river, 84f., 117, 
130, 157, 194 
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Europe, 31 

Eve, 206 

Exile, method of Assyrian 
warfare, 111; first of, 


Israel, 114; first Judean, 
133f., 309f.; prediction of 
return of, 310f.; religion in, 
S17, ) 

Faithful Remnant, 288f., 296 

Farming, 184f. 

Fast, 223, 

Festivals, 217, 223, 246 

Festive garments, 223 

Fire, Sacred, 223 

Forced labor, under Solomon, 
25f.; in Europe, 31 

Fortune teller, 258 

France, 138 

French peasant, forced labor 
of, 32 

French Revolution, 31 

Galilee, 28, 114 

Games, 225 

Gates, 161f., 174 

Gedaliah b. Ahikam, gov- 
ernor of Judah, 136ff.; 
Jeremiah with, 314 

Geh Hinnom, 231 

Genesis, 195, 247 


~ Gezer, 10, 176 


Ghosts, 218 

Gibeon, 30 

Gilead, 77, 114, 262ff., 266 

Gileadites, 264 

Gilgal, 222 

Glueck, Dr. Nelson, 177, 184 

God, in Israel and Judah, 65; 
note on meaning and use 
of, in this volume, 65; 
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God (Cont.) 
abused by Assyria, 125, 
291; chosen people of, 212; 
ideas of, early, 203; Bible 
teaches about, 193f.; - growth 
in ideas about 204ff. one, 
205, character of, shown in 
biblical writings, 220f., 238; 
Isaiah’s faith in, 126; 
Isaiah’s understanding of, 
292f.; Judean attitude to, 
in defeat, 301; Jeremiah’s 
conception of, 304; of He- 
brews, 228; worshipped as 
Baal, 264f.: of Israel, 
261f.; man created in image 
of, 239: plea of loyalty to, 
in Deuteronomy, 243; Tem- 
ple of, 221; Temple proph- 
ets claim vision of, 310 

Goddess, 229 

Gods, anger of, 218; foreign, 
237; 221 

Gomorrah, 287 

Grecian, 162 

Greeks, 140 

Hamath, 7, 107 

Handicrafts, in ancient em- 
pires, 157; in Divided 
Kingdom, 163f., 186 

Hazor, 176 

Heavenly bodies, worshipped, 
231 

Hebrew Anthology, 42 

Hebrew Empire, 68 

Hebrew God, 66 

Hebrew Governments, 
ciency of, 49 


effi- 
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Hebrew Kingdoms, safety of, 
against outside enemies, 
57ff.; relative strength and 
population of, 60; size of, 
compared with larger neigh- 
bors, 81; danger to, 85 

Hebrew language, 125 

Hebrew Life and Times, 40, 
250, 322 

Hebrew life, in nomadic times, 
x1x 

Hebrew letters, 182 

Hebrew National God, 
note, 65 


see 


Hebrew Union College, 17 7 


Hebrews, 315 

Hebron, 24, 182 

Hekal, 19f, 

Hezekiah, 55; reign of, 120; 
refuses to surrender, 124; 
heeds advice of Isaiah, 127; 


tunnel of, 174f.; 215; ref- 
ormation under, 232ff., 
244f.; Isaiah during reign 
of, 289, 292, 305 

High places, 215f., 217f., 
Ze2ii., 253u., 242ff., 295, 
301 


High priest, 223, 236, 281 

Highways, under Solomon, 13, 
23f.; in Divided Kingdom, 
160 

Hillel, 139 

Hiram, King of Tyre, 10, 
16; trading partner of Solo- 
mon, 14; Solomon’s pay- 
ment to, 28 

Hittites, 14 

Holy cities, 66 
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Homes, in cities, 170f.; fur- 
nishings of, 171, 178; in 
Israel, 275 

Horeb, Mt., Elijah at, 266f. 

Horses, traded in by Solomon, 
14 

Horus eyes, 163 

Hosea, 227, 282 

House of David, Judah’s royal 
line, 52, 56, 137f., 222 

House of Forest of Lebanon, 
RS We i 

Idol worship, 66, 208, 242, 
244 

Idols, 188, 224, 227, 229, 
298, 314 

Improvements, public, in city, 
174f. 

In Assyrian Tents, 147 

Interest, 240 

Iron Age, 179 

Isaiah, 55; advice of, to Ahaz, 
113f.; in background, 119; 
restrains revolt, 121f.; 
confident that Jerusalem 
would be saved, 126, 139; 
views of worship of, 209f.; 
vision of peace of, 211f.; 


232, 234; full account of,. 


283 ff. 

Isaiah, Book of, 195f., 320f. 

Ishmael, 137f. 

Israel, a nation, xx; and 
Aram, 75ff., 92f., 94, 102f.; 
and Assyria, 90, 94, 96ff., 
102f., 112, 115; and Judah, 
59, 112, 129; and Moab, 
70; and Phoenicia, 74f.; 
compared with nomads, 
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Israel (Cont.) 
159; army of, 103; changes 
in cities of, 156ff., govern- 
ment of, 49, 55ff.; revolu- 
tion in, 101; _ internal 
strength of, 64f., 81; land 
of, size, fertility and suita- 
bility for trade, 60; situa- 
tion of, for defense, 62; 
comparison of, with Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, 157; 
length of self-rule of, 56, 
138; manufacturing in, 
188; prosperity of, 105f.; 
prosperity of, end of, 108f.; 
end of, 116ff.; estimate of, 
117; settled by Samaritans, 
117f. 

Israel in Canaan, xix, 38, 195, 
197, 250 

Israel, religion of, foreign 
worship in, 163; early, 203; 
a chosen people, 212ff.; 
idolatrous, 221f.; prophets 
in, 226f.; beginning of 
prophecy in, 257f.; a chosen 
people, 274f. 

Israelite, farmer, 185 

Israelite Kingdom, of North, 
36 

Jacob, 68, 222, 296 

Jaffa, 25 

Jebusite, 174 

Jehoahaz, 132 

Jehoash, reign of, 105 

Jehoiachin, 55, 133f., 309 

Jehoiakim, 132f.; religious 
reaction under, 244f., 305, 
309 
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Jehonadab b, Rechab, 263 

Jehoshaphat, 261 

Jehu, relations of, with Aram, 
77; founder of new royal 
house, 101f.; slaughter of, 
102; pays tribute to As- 
syria, 102 

Jeremiah, opposes Egyptian al- 
liance, 133; opposes rebel- 
lion, 134; thrown into pris- 
on, 134; assists Gedaliah, 
137; taken to Egypt, 138, 
283; full account of, 297ff. 

Jeremiah, Book of, 195, 245, 
G47, 321i;, 322 

Jericho, 136, 265 

Jeroboam I, attempts seces- 
sion, 30; crowned king, 35; 
example of, influence future 
rulers, 56; as regarded by 
prophets, 66, 110; re- 
establishes old _ shrines, 
221f., 227, 260 

Jeroboam II, most famous of 
Israel’s rulers, 57; relations 
of, with Aram, 77; victor 
over Aram, 81; reign of, 
105ff.; death of, 108, 128; 
conditions during reign of, 
275, 281ff., 286 

Jerusalem, in time of Solo- 
mon, 11, 14, 23; compared 

_ with other great cities, 16; 
buildings of, 18; as re- 
garded by early prophets, 
66; under Hezekiah, 120ff.; 
headquarters of Anti-As- 
syrian revolt, 122; surren- 
der of, demanded by Sen- 
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Jerusalem (Cont.) 
nacherib, 124; saved from 
Assyria, 126f.; besieged by 
Babylon, 133ff.; seat of 
government moved from, 
137; visit to, 160ff.; polic- 
ing of, 176; high places in, 
227; only rightful centre of 
worship, 242f. 

Jews, 246, 299, 315 

Jewish State, 246 

Jezebel, 52; Phoenician prin- 
cess, marries Ahab, 74f.; 
and Naboth’s vineyard, 
101; death of, 102, 226, 
229;2686£:, 271 

Jezreel, overrun by Assyria, 
114 

Joash, 230 

Jordan, 137, 265; east of, 
263 

Joshua, 192 

Josiah, 55; reign of, 129ff.; 
death of, 131f., 215; ref- 
ormation under, 236; im- 
pression of Deuteronomy 
upon, 243f., 245, 300; 
effect of death of, 301, 305 

Jubilee, 213 

Judah, and Aram, 77; and 
Assyria, 90, 112f., 119ff., 
122ff., 127ff., 234, 291; and 
Babylon, 132ff.; and Egypt, 
84, 132; and Israel, 56, 
59, 66, 102,107; and neigh- 


bors, 68ff.; enriched by 
Solomon, 30; centre of 
Southern Kingdom, 35; 


government of, 49f., 52ff.; 
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Judah (Cont.) 
distinguished kings of, 53f.; 
length of independence of, 
53, 134, 138; situation of, 
for defense, 62f.;- situation 
of, for trade, 62; internal 
strength of, 64f.; power of 
recovery of, 81; independ- 
ence of, ended, 130, 135; 
a prey to enemies, 133; 
first captivity of, 133f.; in- 
corporated in Syria, 138; 
changes in cities of, 156ff.; 
manufacturing in, 188; 
revolution in, 230 

Judah, religion of, Assyrian 
worship in, 119f., 128; re- 
ligious reformation in, 129; 
foreign worship in, 163, 
297; teacher of religion, 
194, 227; Baal worship in, 
229; prophets of, 282 

Judaism, 274, 317 

Judean, 273; captives, 191; 
city, excavated, 177; coun- 
try centre, picture of, 177; 
Kingdom, 35; mountains, 
25; prophet in Israel, 226; 
shepherds, 33; state, 297 

Judeans, 315 

Judges, 180, 192, 225 

Justice, in Deuteronomy, 
239ff.; in Israel, described 
by Amos, 276, 281 

King, power of, limited, 241 

Kingdom of South, 35 

I Kings, 38f., 143, 192, 248, 
261, 319 

II Kings, 143ff., 192, 248, 319 
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Kiriath Sefer, 177, 181 

Laborers, day, 165 

Landowning in Hebrew States, 
157f. 

Law, 296; Book, 243, 300; 
of God, 205f., 208f. 

Laws, early, 213; in Deuter- 
onomy, 239ff.;  Israel’s 
duties declared in, 212ff. 

Lebanon, 22, 27 

Legend, 263, 266, 315 

Levite, 213 

Letter of Jeremiah, 311 

Literacy, 181 

Literature, in Hebrew King- 
doms, 191ff.; of Hebrews, 
316 

Lots, Sacred, 225 

Magic, 189, 203, 217, 225, 
227ff., 234f., 243f., 261, 
295 3 

Magicians, 231 

Maher Shalal Hash Baz, 288 

Manasseh, reign of, 127ff.; 
religion under, 234f.; 297f. 

Manufacture, 186 

Market, in Jerusalem, 161ff.; 
nature of crowds in, 165; 
slave, 166f.; trials in, 167f.; 
sale in, 168, 174, 176, 275, 
286 

Mattaniah, 134 

Mazebah, 223, 227, 242f. 

Medes, 128, 132 

Media, 103 

Medicine, 189 

Mediterranean, 7 

Megiddo, battle of, 132, 176, 
301 


~ 


Memphis, 16 

Menahem, 110, 112 

Merchants, foreign, in He- 
brew cities, 161ff., 275 

Merodach Baladan, 121; 
greets Hezekiah, 123, 290 

Mesopotamia, 103, 105, 117, 
162, 181; and Egypt, 85; 
and Hebrews, 59, 81; and 
Israel, 62; described, rela- 
tions of with Canaan, 86ff. 

Mezuzah, 237 

Micah, 205, 282 : 

Micaiah b. Imlah, 261. 

Midianites, 7, 73 

Miracles, 266, 295 

Mishna, 173 

Mizpah, 137f., 222 

Moab, 203, 274, 310; de- 
scribed, 69f.; and Hebrews, 
59, 70; and Israel, 99 

Moabites, 7 

Moloch, 231 

Money, changer, 168; weigh- 
ing of, 168f.; lenders, 276 

Monotheism, 226; taught by 
Amos, 273f. 

Moriah, 18 © 

Moses, 194, 203, 221, 228, 
234, 236, 245, 295 

Mt. Carmel, 266 

Mt. Moriah, 173 

Music, in Hebrew Kingdoms, 
-190f. 

Musical instruments, 183 

Naboth, vineyard of, 100f., 
268 

Naphthali, 114 

Nathan, 17, 258 
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Nebuchadnezzar, 132ff., 309f., 
313. 

Necho, 130, 132 

Newton, 139. 

Nile, 83, 157, 194, 300 

Nobility, 215, 276, 280, 295, 
307, 3098. 

Nomadic ancestors, 154f.; 
clans, 263; life, 212; tribes, 
73 

Nomads, compared with set- 
tled descendants, 159 

North, Israel, 33; Kingdom 
of, 286, 299; secedes, 35f.; 
tribes of, 298. 

Numbers, 179 

Occupations, 180 

Omri, founder of dynasty, 56; 
relation of, to Phoenicia, 
74f.; at war with Aram, 
94; House of, overthrown, 
101 

Ophel, 173 

Ophir, 11 

Oppression, by Israel’s nobil- 
ity, 108 

Oracle, 225 

Ornaments, 183 

Padi, 122 

Painting, 186 

Palestine, 105, 124, 134, 178, 
218, 229; a bridge between 
empires, 62; and Assyria, 
122; and Babylonia, 133; 
and Egypt, 84f.; and Meso- 
potamia, 88f. 

Palestinian nations, 112, 115 

Parents, powers of, limited, 
241 


338 
Parties, in Israel, 110; in 
Israel, pro- and anti-As- 


syrian, 112; in Judah, anti- 
Assyrian, 113, 120; in 
Judah, pro-Assyrian, 113, 
295; in Judah, pro-Egyp- 
tian, 290f.; in Judah, de- 
mand war, 297; in Judah, 
War, arrest Jeremiah, 312; 
in Judah, of prophets, il 
legal, 298 

Pashur, 303 

Peace, ‘during reign of. Solo- 
mon, 8f.; vision of, of 
Ysaiah, 211f., 215, 261, 
267, 296. 

Pekah, 112, 115 

Pentateuch, 192, 226 

Pharaoh, 16, 130, 132, 315 

Philistia, 291, 297 

Philistines, 7, 9, 47, 122, 124, 
203; and Hebrews, 59, 71; 
described, 71; Plain of, 62, 
92 

Phoenicia, 13, 16, 25, 59f., 
154, 229, 263, 273; aids in 
construction of Temple, 
27; described, 73ff.; and 
Hebrew Kingdoms, 73ff.; 
and Israel, 102 

Phoenician, 52, 99, 102, 170, 
226, 229, 264 

Phoenicians, allied with Sol- 
omon, 10, 160, 266 

Phylacteries, 237 

Pillars, 21, 222, 242 

Pledges, 240 

Police, in ancient city, 176 

Poor, care of, 240f., 275f. 
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Pottery, 182f. 

Priestesses, 231, 295 

Priests, 203, 213, 216, 218, 
224, 227f., 230, 235, 242, 
244, 276, 280, 281, 298, 
303; Baal, 226, 266; Jeru- 
salem, 301; Temple, 300, 
304; Village, 301; opposi- 
tion of, to prophetic re- 
ligion, 215f.; persecution 
of, 267; prophet, 258 

Prophets, full discussion of, 
257ff.; Ahiah of Shiloh, 
260; Elijah, 262ff.; Hosea, 
108, 282; Isaiah, 283ff.; 
Jeremiah, 133, 297ff.; Mi- 
cah, 205, 282; Micaiah b. 
Imlah, 261f.; Nathan, 258; 
in Israel, 226f.; independ- 
ent, 258; false, 262; of 
high places, 215; of royal 
household, 257f.; profes- 
sional, 261, 281; social, 
. 260ff.; sons of, 260; Tem- 
ple, 310; Village, 301; 
lives of, 221; religious pro-, 
gram of, 237ff.; views of 
worship of, 209ff.; vision 
of peace of, 211f.; teaching 
of, about chosen people, 
212; writings of, 220f. 

Prophets oppose, Ahaz, 232; 
extent of reformation, 234, 
294; foreign alliance, 86; 
high places, 217; Jeroboam 
I, 66; Jeroboam II, 107; 
professional prophets, 281; 
slavery, 167 
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Prophets, opposition to and 
persecution of, 214f.,217ff., 
235, 262, 297, 298, 303, 
$05; 312 

Prophets, difference between, 
and priests, 228f.; resist 
exile, 246; writings of, 282 

Pruta, 168 

Psalms, 190ff., 196 

Queen of Heaven, 218, 314 

Queen of Sheba, 11, 23 

Rechabites, 263 

Red Sea, port of, 8, 68 

Reformation, under Hezekiah, 
232; under Josiah, 236; 
effect of death of Josiah 
upon, 301; in Bible, 193f. 

Rehoboam, rebellion against, 
35, 50, 53; invaded by 
Egypt, 84f., 229 

Religion, democracy in, 239; 
foreign, 80, 99f., 128, 163, 
pal, 200, 295.297; 314- 
‘in Divided Kingdom, 221ff.; 
in Israel, 64ff., 223; in 
israel, ancient, 221f.; in 
Israel, foreign, 263; in 
Judah, 64f., 129, 227, 300; 
in Judah, foreign, 119f., 
230f., 284; of Canaanites, 
204f.; of deeds, 208, 237, 
316; of Hebrew States, 
203ff.; of Samarians, 118; 
of surrounding lands, 230; 
plan of, left by prophets, 
317; reaction in, under 
Manasseh, 234f.; reaction 
in, under Jehoiakim, 244; 
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Religion (Cont.) 
taught in Bible, 193f., : 
220f.; use of images in, 
188 

Revolution, in Israel, 101; in 
Judah, 230 

Rezin, 112 

Ritual, 223 

Royal Estates, 173f. 

Sabbath, 216 

Sacred Cities, neglected by 
Solomon, 30 

Sacrifice, 223ff., 234 

Samaria, 102, 113, 119, 176, 
222, 275, 284, 289; found- 
ing of, 56; Arameans in, 
80, 94; only, left to Jehu, 
103; Baal worship in, 264 

Samaritans, settle Israel, 
117f. 


Samuel, warning of, against 


king, 29, 169; Books of I 
and II, 192 

Sanctuary, as court, 225, 227, 
260 

Sanitary conditions, 180 

Sargon IT, 290f. 

Saul, 5, 47, 50, 73, 138, 159, 
169, 184 

Science, in Hebrew King- 
doms, 189 

Sculpture, 186 

Scythians, 299f. 

Secession, first attempt, 30; 
of North, 35f. 

Seder, 271 

Seer, 271 

Sefer Hayashar, 190 

Sefer Milhamoth Adonoi, 191 
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Sennacherib, invades Judah, 
123ff.; destruction of army 
of, 127, 234, 291 

Shakespeare, 139 

Sh’ar Yashub, 289 

Shechem, 30, 35, 66, 222 

Shew bread, table of, 20 

Shiloh, 30, 304 

Ships, Egyptian, 84 

Shir Ha Shirim, 190 

Shlomo, 9 

Shrines, ancient, 222 

Sidon, 16, 73, 310 

Singers, 191 

Slavery, 213; in ancient em- 
pires, 157; in Hebrew 
States, 159 

Slaves, 179, 206, 245, 276; 
market, 166f.; changes in 
law of, 213f.; in Deuteron- 
omy, 241 

Social classes, 176, 206, 208, 
213, 215, 275i, 287 

Sodom, 287 

Solomon, 47, 50, 53, 66, 68, 
P45. 84107 173i 221; 
227, 244, 260; undisputed 
monarch, 5; benefits of 
kingdom of, 7; failure of 


kingdom of, 8; army of, 8; 


meaning of name of, 9; 
glory of, 9; trading ven- 
tures of, 11, 13f.; lover of 
wisdom, 11; extravagance 
of, 14ff.; suppresses revolt, 
30; no harsher than other 
kings, 31f.; our estimate of, 
21.5 death of; 35 
Song of Songs, 190, 192 
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Spain, 138 

Spirits, 218, 225, 301 

Stocks, 303 

Strangers, 240 

Streets, business, side, 164f.; 
broad, 169f., 180 

Succession, in Israel and 
Judah, 50f.; in Israel, ad- 
vantages of, 56; in Israel, 
disadvantages, 57 

Sun-dial, 189 

Sun-god, 231 

Synagogues, 216 

Syria, 132; Judah part of, 138 

Syrians, 103 

Syro-Ephraimitic war, 284, 
288 

Taanach, 176 

Tammuz, 245f. 

Tax collector, of Rehoboam, 
stoned, 35 

Taxes, of Solomon, 13, 27f., 
29, 36; of Solomon, dis- 
tricts for, 30; from other 
lands, 31, 69; tribes de- 
mand reduction in, 35; in 
Israel, 276; in Judah, 295 

Tekoa, 273, 284 

Tel Beit Mirsim, 177f., 181 

Temple of Solomon, 17ff.; 
site of, 18; gold of, used 
to pay tribute, 124; priests 
of, aid Josiah, 130; set on 
fire, 136, 227; Jeremiah 
foretells destruction of, 304 

Temple, at Beth-El, 280; so- 
cial life during, first, 156ff.; 
of Baal, 264; prophets, 
310; Mount, 18, 173 


nts 


a 


Temples, later, 139 

Teraphim, 225 

T’filin, 237 

Thebes, 16 

Throne of Solomon, 23 

Time, method of telling, 189 

Tishbite, 262 

Toys, 183 

Trade, sea-going, 10, 69; in 
ancient Empires, 157; ar- 
ticles of, 162f.; in Israel, 
286f. 


Trades and Occupations, 180 - 


Trees, sacred, 222, 242 

Trials, public, in market, 
167f. 

Tunnel, of Hezekiah, 120 

Tyre; 10, 16, 28, 73ff., 162, 
264, 276 

Tyrians, 161, 176, 275 

Tyropean, 173 

Union of Hebrew 
=x, 5 

Union, benefits of, 
strengthened, 30; 
unworthy, 33; partially 
successful, 47; prophetic 
hope for, after division, 67 

United Kingdom, 47; rela- 
tion of, to Phoenicia, 74 

Uriah, 258, 305 

Uzziah, 53, 283 

Valley of Cheesemakers, 173 

Valley of Hinnom, 231, 244, 
303 | 

Village, 156; 
177, 244 


tribes, 


7s: 
found 


progress in, 
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Wall, of Jerusalem, 161, 
178f. 


War, 261; Syro-Ephraimitic, 
284, 288; Assyrian, 290f.; 
curse of, 296; opposed by 
Jeremiah, 309; party in 
Jerusalem, 312 

Wares, native, 163f. 

Water supply, 174f., 179f. 

Wealth, division of in Israel 
and Judah, 159 

Weapons, 183 

Westland, 88f., 92f., 108, 114 

Wine, 224 

Wisdom of Solomon, 11 

Witchcraft, 295 

Witch-doctor, 258 

Wives of Solomon, 21 

Women, work of, 166, 183, 
241 

Worship, prophetic views of, 
209ff.; difficulty of chang- 
ing, 217; order of, 223; 
private, 225; change in, 
300 

Writings, of Jeremiah, 307, 
309 


Written prophecy, 282 

Yahveh, early name of He- 
brew God, 65 (note) 

Yehudi, 307f. 

Zarephath, 266 

Zedekiah, 55; reign of, 134ff., 
262, 309ff., 312 

Zion, 126; hill of, 173; song 
of, 191, 295f.; Home of 
God, 304 
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